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MABEL’S DREAM. 


«The dew-drops gem the casement-pane, fast fades the waning light, 
Aud earth aud sky are purple with the haze of coming night; 
You cannot see to work, mother, the eve’s on its decline, 
So sit ye down beside the hearth, and list a dream of mine. 


« You thought I calmly slept last night, and deemed I could forget 
The deep grief which so long hath made with tears my pillow wet; 
But | was waking, mother dear, when all was silent round 
Save the sad breeze, tho lowing kine, and my heart's beating sound. 


“ [mused on what I might have been, on what I now shall be; 
I listened to the low-toned clock which ticked so ceaselessly, 
Aud scanned the chest, the oid arm-chair, and pictures on the wall, 
Uutil my weak dim eyes, mother, were weary of them all. 


“ And something, oh! I know not what, seemed still to urge me on 
To seek the old familiar scene of hopes and pleasures gone; 
That spot where he and | were wont to meet on August eves, 
When all beside were in the fields ’mongst the ripe barley sheaves. 


“I knew youslumbered, mother deor, so left my restless bed, 
Aud glided down the creaking stairs with swift but noiseless tread ; 
I trembled so, [ scarce could stand, e’en when in the fresh air, 
Though } was certain all the while that no one would be there. 


“ All silver fair the meadows gleamed, the happy stars shone bright, 
And phantom-like the wan moon sailed through the blue depths of 
night; 
The cool winds wandered whispering by, and at their summons low 
The fuiut white rose upon the porch shed its pure leaves of snow. 


‘‘T passed the mill and closed-up farm, and gained the woodland shade; 
Tue shadows all fell dark, yet still I did not feel afraid; 
There was the little stream which once imaged his truthful brow 
Aud my warm cheeks; but why talk thus since all that’s over now ? 


“ At first I could not calmly think, but better feelings came— 
Isaw quite plainly he was right, and [ alone to blame; 
The vain cold girl, who long deceived, and played the trifler’s part, 
Deserved nut the untiring love of a warm, honest heart. 


“] fling ine down on the green bank where the marsh mosses creep, 
Aud dwelt upon old times, until I wept myself to sleep ; 
Yet still | dimly marked the rise of grey cloud-mantled morn, 
And felt so louely that 1 wished I never bad been born. 


“ And suddenly the leaves were stirred, a thrill ran through the grass, 
The boughs gave way, and something seemed before my gaze to pass ; 
A hand strayed ’midst my loosened hair, warm breath was on my 

cheek ; 
But thougs I straggled to azise, [ could not move or speak. 


‘A lava-tide rushed o’er my soul, of haunting memories, 
Aud once I deemed I clearly saw his dark and earnest eyes; 
’T was but an idle dream, mother, yetoh! how kind they were! 
My heart seemed breaking when | woke and found he was not there. 


“ But I'd no time to sit and fret, for the red sun shone bright, 
And kissed the stream so lately dark until it gleamed hike light; 
Tue cocks were crowing all around, the sky was deeply blue, 
Aud the wild heath and lady-fern were bathed in rosy dew. 


“T thought they'd kuow me at the farm, so came back through the lane, 
Aud in the sloping meadow met Dick Scoates and Robert Payne; 
I rau by them without a word—passed Uncle Matthew’s door, 
Aud, ere the cuckoo clock struck six, was safe at home once more. 


“Bat, mother, all the long, long day, that dream hath haunted me; 
I dare not think it boded good, nor pardoned hope to be ; 
Yet ‘twas perchance in mercy sent fur me to muse upon, 
Now that I’ve wearied him at last, and he is really gone. 


“ Wayward and wild, my own proud will it was which sealed my fate, 
And though my heart is coutrite now, repentance comes too late; 
Could he but see my faded cheek he might forget to frown, 

Bat nought will miud him of my love in that far distant town. 


“You guze on me, and well I know all that you fain would say ; 
You need not fear to urge your will—I shall not disobey : 
I’ve cost you many au auxious hour and many an aching brow; 
But that was in my thoughtless days—I am not self-willed now. 


“’T would make you happy, mother dear, if I could love Luke Strong ; 
I cannot, but Lil bear his name, though ’twill not be for long. 
Aud you'll not fret when Lam gone, for Alice will remain; ¥ 
She is a better-hearted girl, who'll never give you pain. 


“ Bat if he should return again when all these things are passed, 
Then tell him that { wisved him well, and loved him to the last.” 
She paused—a dear voice sighed her name, she heard a known step 
glide. 
5! . 
“He is returned,” the truant said, and stole to Mabel’s side! 





LONDON MORNING NEWSPAPERS. 
A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES 


With the exception, perbeps, of the mysterious regions of the theatri 
cal coulisses, there are no establishments the secret working of which is 
less kuowu to the general mass of the public than that of those great col- 
lectors aud coudeusers of political intelligence—those extraordinary ma- 
chines wrich are the contemporary histuriaus of the world—the London 
Moving Newspapers. With almosi every other grand branch of national 
Industry we are more or less acquainted. Most people have a notion of 
the operatious of the blast furnace or the power-loom: most people have 
picked up some smattering of the mode in which ocittes ee pun at 
Manchester, aud razors ground at Sheffisld. Little treatises dove d to 
descriptions of branches of national iudustry are fre uentl eet fon “ 
the press; the coarse raw material is traced through io pote A sneesibiee 


We may read or see how the lump of ore becomes a legion of shining 
and delicate needles—how certain constituent mineral masses are fused 
and wrought until the glittering chandelier or the wonder-working lens 
is placed before us. We know how rags may become paper, and the 
forest a ship. Still, there is a peculiar species of industry of which the 
public knows little—one requiring for its successful prosecution a more 


branch of industry demanding the combined and constant application of 
highly-skilled and intelligent manual labour—cf vast capital—of a high 
degree of enterprise and worldly sbrewdness—and, more than all, of 
great, and keen, and cultivated, aud flexible intellectual power, constant- 








peculiar union of elements than is demanded by any other pursuit—a 





ly applicable to the discussion of almost every question—moral, social, 
political, and literary—which can spring up into importance amid the | 


daily and hourly fluctuations not only of the public opinion of Britain, but 
of that of the civilised world. Sach a union of qualities and possessions 


must be brought together by any one who thinks of triumphantly estab- 
lishing or successfully carrying on, a London morning journal. 

As, then, we believe that the notions popularly entertained of the 
means whereby the news of the world is every morning served up to us 
with our hot coffee and rolls are some what vague, we propose to devote this 
paper to a sketch of the intellectual and material engine to which society 
and civilisation owe so mnch; and after some pondering as to the sim- 
plest and most comprehensive course to be adopted, we have come to 
the resolution—first, of enumeratiug and describing the several parts of 
the machine in detail, and then after putting them into gear, and setting 
the whole in motion, of directing attention to the general working, and 
of explaining the motive forces aud the plan of operation of the entire me- 
chapism. 

All the London daily-newspaper establishments are situated either upon 
or close to the great artery of communication between the City and the 
West End. Some of those grimy-looking news-manufactories are patent 
to the street, others skulk in dingy aud obscure alleys, as though at- 
tempting to carry out, even in their local habitations, that grand princi- 
ple of the anonymous which, rightly or wrongly, is held to constitute not 
vuly the power, but the very essence and soul of Eaglish journatism. 

The vast body of the employés of a London journal may be divided into 
six graud categories or departments, it being, however, understood that 
in sume cases these departmeats blend, to a little extent, with each 
other, and that those individuals who, as it were, stand upon the con- 
fines, occasionally undertake somewhat mixed duties. There is, first, 
the important aud all-supporting typographic department, numbering 
perhaps somewhere about sixty individuals. Then there is the commer- 
cial department, occupied in the business conduct of the paper, in at- 
teuding to the due supply of the requisite material for all the other 
branches, in receiving and arranging the advertisements, in managing the 
publication, and keeping the general accounts of the whole establishment. 
This departinent, including those more or less connected with advertis- 
ing ageucies, &c., may turnish employment for about a dozen of persons. 
We then come to the reporting establishment. Of this the principal 
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until the paper is “ pat to bed,” as the technical phrase gues, between 
four aud five o’elock in the morning; but occasiona!ly his labours are 
even still further protracted. When an important foreign express is ex- 
pected—the Overland Mail, for example—he either remains hanging 
about the establishment, ready at an instant’s warning to commerce 
operations upon the looked-for-news, or flings himself down, all dressed, 
either in his lodgings or a neighbouring tavern, prepared instantly to hur- 
ry back to the office sbould a breathless messenger warn him that the 
“Overland is in.” Ausefal peculiarity of the moraing paper compositor 
is the extraordinary skill with which he deciphers the vile congregations 
of pothooks and hangers with which he is frequently called upon to deal. 
Imagine, for example, balfa-dozen columns of report of an important 
country meeting. scribbled in red-hot haste, and in pencil, by two or three 
reporters daring their transit from Liverpool or Exeter by an express 
train, fancy this crumpled-up mass of balf-effaced, half-unintelligible 
scribbling deciphered, set up in type, and corrected, within a few min- 
utesover anbour! Yet such an exploit is by no means without a parallel 
iu the offices of the London morning newspapers. For the rapidity with 
which news is set before the readers of a journal they are much indebted 
to the compositors. j ; 

Passing over the commercial department of a newspaper, which pre- 
sents few characteristic features, we arrive at the important class of 
the reporters. Andof these the parliamentary corps first claim our at 
tention. 

{t would be unnecessary here to dilate upon the brilliant literary and 
legal talent which has been farnished to the country from that narrow 
little gallery above the Speaker's chair in the House of Commons. It is 
generaily known that, from the days of Dr. Johuson downwards, the 
task of reporting the debates of the legislature has tarnished a means of 
subsistence to a class of men, from the ranks of which have sprang 
not a few individuals whose names are known as widely as the 
fame of our literature and our jurisprudence is extended: and it may 
be added, that the steady remuneration furnished in this way by the 
morning newspapers has been, and does form in many instances, the 
groundwork uf an income extended by connection with many of the less 
important but not less fascinating branches of periodical and dramatic 
literatare. The “ gallery” ot course embraces men of very different cal- 
ibre, and very different views and habits. With some it is the all in all, 
with others merely the convenient stepping-stone. A few, and only a 
few, of its members havo little pretensious beyond those of skilful short- 
hand writers ; but a great majority of its occupants aim higher than this 
—possessing as they du the iutelligence of educated gentlemen, sharpen- 
ed and developed by a course of training which brings them into con- 
stant commauication with public men and public events; while not a 
few are personages of more or less literary or political celebrity, who may 
well aspire oue day to make the speeches they now report. 

The routiue duty of the gallery is easily explained. Each newspaper 
has a regulardesk, et whicnits representative is always seated from the 
opening to the rising of the House. The reporters generally succeed 











brauch is the parliamentary corps, a body aversging from twelve to six- 
teen members; next to them may be classed the law reporters, who attend 
regularly in the several courts, and who may come to some half-dozen 
more : in the same category we may perhaps include the regular and av- 
thorised correspondents of the paper in the principal provincial towns and 
oatports; and our account would be manifestly incomplete did we leave 
out of sight the vast clond of irregular and unengaged reporters, who 
supply a great portion of the every-day Loudon news, including the pro- 
ceediugs of the minor courts—particularly the police-ottices—the in- 
quests, the “* melancholy accidents,” the “alarming contlagrations,” the 
“extraordinary coincidences,” and the like. This body of men, although 
few or none of its members have any real tangible footing upon the pe- 
riodical press, yet play no inconsiderable part in supplying it with its 
miscellaneous home intelligence. They form, as our readers have no 
doubt divined, the often-talked-of class, called by themselves “ general 
reporters” or “ occasional coutributors,” but known to the world as “ pen- 
ny-a-liners.” Next in the order in which we are proceeding we may 
reckon the important and expensive department of foreign cvrrespoud- 
ency—a department the extentand importauce of which have very much 
‘ncreased since the commencement of the present continental disturbances. 
A glance at auy London journal wiil show that, besides having a fixed 
correspondent in almost every European capital of importance, there is 
hardly a seat of war unattended by a representative of the metropolitan 
press. Wherever, indeed, gunpowder 1s fired in anger, a letter to a great 
English newspaper is pretty certain to pop out of the smoke. Proceed- 
ing with our list, we approach the editorial department, including not 
ouly the actual executive editors, but the corps ef original writers—the 
mysterious authors of the © leaders,” and the gentlemen whose pens, 
shunning politics, are devoted to the chronicling and analysis of the fine 
arts, the drama, and literature. Here we tread upon somewhat slippery 
ground. As we nave said, the principle of the anonymous is kept up 
with very remarkable strictness In the leading journals; and even those 
who are tolerably weil behind the scenes in other respects, may still 
know little of the grand arcanum involved in the authorship of the leading 
articles. No doubt the paternity of some of these is tolerably well known 
in press circles. Sometimes the internal evidence of style or particular 
opinion betrays a writer: in other instances tolerable gue ses aud ap- 
proximations are formed: but in, we should say, the great majority of 
cases the authorship of a leader is absulutely unknown to nineteen-twen- 
tietks of the employés of the newspaper in which it appears. Io making 
this assertion, itis understood that we speak of the principal daily jour- 
aals alone—of those the leading articles of which are not generally written 
by the actual acting editor, or in the estalishment at all. Asregards the- 
atrical and musical critiques, there is 10 great secrecy observed: indeed 
it would be almost impussible to do so, when every second habitué of the 
theatre or the coucert-room can point to the representatives of the differ- 
eut morning papers present. In the reviewing department the case is 
somewhat similar: no great attempt at secrecy is made here either. The 
task is frequently shared by those gentlemen of the parliamentary corps 
who bave most literary taste ard ability; and we may acd, that these 
are also frequently deputed to attend such festivals or occurrences of 
public interest as demand a certain degree of descriptive and narrative 
talent, 

We have now catalogued the five principal divisions into which the in- 
tellectual and manual labour of a morning newspaper is thrown, and we 
add a sixth general department, including the class which may be de- 
scribed as more strictly the servants of the establishment—the day and 
night porters, the messengers, the couriers empleyed upon foreign serv- 
ice, and generally the host of sapernumeraries who hang on the outskirts 
of a great newspaper establishment. 

Having thus cursorily ran over the different parts of the machine, we 
proceed more narrowly to describe theic indiv idwal conformation. The 
typographical department comprehends, as we have said, about sixty 
compositors, Among their ranks are to be found the very best, the most 
intelligent, and the most expediticus printers in London or the world, 
They are paid by the piece; and a few of them earn not less than from 
£3 to £4 per week. From £2, 10s. 10 £3 is, however, we believe, the 
general amount of their wages. The task of a morning paper compositor 





Stage until it arrives at the consummation of a costly and fiuished fabrio. 





commences about seven or eight o’clock in the evening, and is continued 


each other iv alphabetical successivn ; and the period duriog which each 
remains on daty is called bis “turn.’’ These turns are of different 
lengths at different periods of the evening. Up to aboit11 o'clock they 
are either half-hours or three-quarters. After that time they are gene- 
raily either quarter-hours or twenty minutes. Every newspaper has a 
distinct set ot rules upon the subject in question, rules which, however, 
are always liable to be modified, according to certain fixed principles, 
by the duratiun of the debate in the House of Lords. As svon asa 
“ man’’—reporters are always called ‘“ men” in gallery patois—is re- 
lieved by his next successor, he proceeds to the office to extend his 
notes—* to wrile out bis whack’’-—gallery argot again. A full three- 
quarters’ turn amounts, with the majurity of speakers, to somewhat 
more than two columns of the close type used in priuting parliamentary 
reports, the writing of which isseldom accomplished under four hours of 
severe labour. It not uufrequently happens, especially if both Houses be 
sitting—and the corps therelore distributed in equal proportious in the 
Lords and Commens—that time will not permit the full extension of the 
short-hand notes. A second turn loomiug a-head obliges the reporter to 
“cut down” many a flower of eloquence ; and on very hard-workin 
nights there are such thingsas toree turns, involving, as the reager wil 
perceive, iti many instances a spell of seven, eight, or nine hours of ex- 
ceediugly hard aud exhausting toil. These occasions, however, are com- 
paratively rare ; and taking the average amount of the session, we should 
say thatit is somewhat less thau acoluma per uight per man. Of course 
the majority of speeches made in parliament bear very considerable cur- 
tailiment. The ordiuary rank and tile of M.P’s. are merely summarised 
—their endless prolixity, their ten-times repeated iteration, their masses 
| of commouplace declamation, are condensed aud translated into English 
| grammar—olten a must requisite process—svu that the tweuty lines of 
what appears to the reader vo be a ueat little compact speech, convey, in 
reality, the pith aud substance, well and clearly pat, of halt au hour or 
an hour’s rambling tedious oration. 

When, however, a reporter, unhappily for himself, falls upon one of the 
crack men of the Louse, a minister or au Opposition leader, the case is 
very different. The report is theu almost verbatim. We say almost, be- 
cause there is hardly one man in the House who does not occasionally 
Owe something tothe reporters in the way of the excision of a twice or 
thrice-repeated phrase, or the rouading-off of asentence left incomplete 
in the heat of speaking. As may be expected, there exists a code of 
oratorical criticism in the gallery of an entirely technical and profession- 
al nature, aud which judges of public speakers entirely in refereuce to 
the facilities which their styles afford for being reported. Perhaps a 
hint ortwo on contemporary orators regarded iu this light may not be 
without its interest and use. Sir Roberi Peel, then, is a favourite in the 
gallery. He is distinct and deliberate; and when he has to deal with 
statistics (tue mortal horror of the reporters), exceedingly clear aud ln- 
telligible. Moreover, Sir Robert uuderstands the gallery. We have 
heard him oa very important occasions absolutely dictate rather than 
speak. Hisrival, Lord John, is generally deliberate encugh, but he is 
not always distinct, and uuless he warms and rises with his subject, is 
very apt to be slovenly in the coustructiouof his sentences. Sir G. Grey 
is au exceedingly difficult speaker to report : he is too rapid. Sir Charles 
Wood, again, is often verbally confused, and apt to make lapsus lingua, 
which in fiuaucial speeches are terribly embarrassing. Viscount Pal- 
merstoa is a capital man fur a reporter—deliberate, epigrammatically 
distinct, and uttering his sentences with a weighty aud telling point. 
Sir J. Graham is also an easily reported-speaker. Not su Mr. Gladstone, 
who pours himself out in an uabroken, fluent, and unemphatic stream of 
words; uttering sabtile argument faster than other speakers rattle out 
mere verbiage. Mr. Macaulay was another dreaded vrator; and for this 
reason, that his utterance was so rapid, as to render it exceedingly difficalt 
to follow him ; while bis diction was at ouce 80 gorgeous and epigram- 
matic, that the omission of a word marred asentence. Mach of the same 
remark applies to Mr. Sheil, who, moreover, bas to contend with a thick- 
ened, indistinct, and screaming ulterauce. Mr. D'Israeli keeps a good 
reporter upon the full stretch, bat he is not generally complaiued of in 
the gallery. As for the Upper House, Lord Stanley is perhaps the most 
unpopular man, using the word, of course, in its technical sense. He is 
terribly rapid and terribly good. Lord Brougham is generally more de- 
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liberate. His parentheuical sentences, however, often puzzle his record- 
ers. Lord Aberdeen, distinct, deliberate, and pure in his style, is easily 
reported. The same of Lord Lyndhurst. The Marquis of Lansdowne's 
speeches are vastly improved by the omission of a good half of the words 
which they coutain; and to Lord Monteagle a similar remark applies 
with still greater force. Earl Grey is acapital reporter's speaker —dis- 
tinct, clear-headed, and correct; and so, by the way, is the young Duke 
of Argyle, who nas made a début in public fife which promises to give 
the reporters many an aching wrist. , 

On the whole, the reporters’ gallery, although its occupants are occa- 
sionally very severely worked, is a pleasant aud a merry place, aud a 
great manulactury of jokes, good, bad, and indifferent, As a general 
rule, reporters are generally lukewarm politicians. Probably they hear 
too much of all parties to like any of them; and so speeches delivered 
on all sides of the House are generally the objects of plenty of droll ran- 
ning commentary, frequently of a nature which would please the politi- 
cal opponents of the orator rather than himself. 1 may add that 
upwards of three-fourths of the reporters of the London daily press are 
either Scotch or Irish. The English are a decided miuority in the 
gallery. y : 

Of the law reporters little has to be said. They are frequently young 
barristers, who make up in this way for any deficiency of briefs witu 
which they may Le afflicted. f - 

We now come to the irregular reporting troops, the penny-a-liners. 
There are perhaps fifty or sixty people in London who get their living 
solely by casual contributions of articles of news to the press. The 
body is an odd compound of all manner of waifs and strays from society. 
and more remarkable, we fear, for enterprise and impudence in the pur- 
suit of its calling, than for either honesty or ability. The only notion 
which many worthy folks in London have of the personne/ of the press 
is gleaned from the penny-a-livers, who suddenly start up, no one knows 
how or whence, upon every occasion which gathers a group of people 
together, boldly proclaiming themselves to be the represeutatives of the 
press, and seldom doing it much credit either by their appearance or 
their manners. Many a good man and able has imdeed made his first 
advances to journalisin through humble penny-a-liniug, but no man o 
ability remains long in the ranks. The great body of penny-a-liners aref 
either dissipated or discarded reporters, who have drunk themselves out 
of station and respectability, or a wondertul omnium gatherum ol unedu- 
cated and illiterate men, who have been tlung out of the ordinary range 
of mechanical or semi-mechanical employments, an! have, 8 »mehow or 
other—one by one accident, one by another—fallen back upva the preca- 
rious and Bedonin-like existence of penny-a-liners. Of course the * oc- 
casional reporter” is only paid for those portions of his contributions 
which actually appear in print; and, on an average, not one-tenth of the 
mass of “ flimsy” manuscripts received every night by the sub-editors of 
the morning papers is accepted and printed. The “flimsy” in question 
is the technical name for penny-a-line copy, derived from the thin tissue 
paper which the “ manifold” writing apparatus always used necessitates 
the employment of. A penny-a-liner always sends duplicates of his in- 
telligence to all the morning papers, so that he bas occasionally the good 
luck to be paid several times over at the rate of a penny-halfpenny, not, 
as his name would imply, a penny per line. A penny-a-liner may there- 
fore, it is evident, upon such occasions as a “ good tire” or a “ goud tur- 
der”—both common phrases with the craft—uake a much more protita- 
ble week’s work than the regular-salaried reporter can hope. We have 
known instauces in which from L.30 to L 40 have been cleared by a pen- 
ny-a-linerin a single week. But in general the brotherhood are terribly 
improvident. They spend their money as fast, or faster, than they make 
it, and seldom or never have anything laid by for the quiet, aud, to them, 
unlucky intervals when no political agitation causes good crops of meet- 

ings, and when there happens to be a happy dearth of accideuts and of- 
fences. Then come the times for fabricated intelligence Luquests are 
reported which are never held, and neighbourhoods are fiuug “into a 
state of the utmost alarm and excitement’ by catastrophes which uo one 
but the penny-a-liuer himself ever dreamt of. We remember Mr. Wukley 
publicly stating that upwards of a dozen inquests were reported in oue 
day as having taken place under his presideucy, not ones of which he ever 
held! The occasion which elicited this statemeut was a r. markable 
one. The suicide of a young girl, who had been seduced and abaudoned 
with her child, was reported, and adorned with so many touchiug and 
really romantic circumstances, that public curiosity aud sympathy were 
strongly excited. We well remember, on the night when the intelli- 
gence was handed in—in “flimsy” of course—to a daily paper, hearing 
the sub editor—a geutleman by the way, well known to the readers of 
this Journal—exclatm in allusion to one of the letters given, “See, there 
is perfectly touching and haman pathos: not the greatest master of fic- 
tion who ever lived could have struck off anything half so exquisite in 
its simple truth to nature as the ill-written letter of this poor, uueducated 


seat of war is by no means suited to those gentlemen of England who 
love safety and ease. Adequately to perform the duties of the post, a 
man must be a thorough linguist, even to the extent of understanding 
the patois of tne district in which he is placed. He must possess, more- 
over, a good and plausible address, be a mau of enterprise and resource, 
one who can cook his own dinner, and make a comfortable bivouac ou 
the lee side of a tree. Above all, he must have the pen of a ready wri 
ter, and have enough of nerve, without needlessly or recklessly ex posing 
himself to danger, to make up his despatches coolly and collectedly, 
~ven should a stray shot occasionally make its appearance iu his vicinity. 
Good folks who do not like sleeping out of their own beds, who wink at 
the crack of a pistol; and who catch colds in thorough drafts, had better 
not undertake to write a contemporary history of war. 

We have now come to the ediiorial department of the London daily 
journal. By the editorial, however, is by no means to be understood the 
ieader-writing department: we speak of the actual working visible edi- 
tors. In respect to the leader-writing corps, th» strictest secrecy 18, as 
we have said, preserved. If its members ever come to the office, they 
du not come officially; and thuagh their business may be guessed at, it 
is never avowed. The actual acknowledged editorial body generally 
consists of a sub-editor aud his assistant, a foreign editor; sometimes, 
but not always, a business-editor, as we may call him, whose functions 
are half literary, half commercial ; and au editor-in-chief, who represents 
the proprietors, aud keeps a watchful eye over all tne departments, and 
whose executive power 1s despotic. The money-article writer has an es- 
tablishment of his own ia the City, and generally sends the result of his 
labours every evening. 

Let us begia with the two sub editors. They are at their posts by 
eight or nine o’clock p.m., and the labours of one of them at least do not 
cease until four o'clock next morning. To their care is coniided the 
mass of penny-a-line matter, from which they select what is considered 
as of interest or importance—often abridging or grammatising it, as the 
case may require. Taoey have frequently to attend to the literary and 
political correspondence of the paper, picking out from the mass of * Cun- 
stant Readers” and “ Regular Subscribers’ thuse lacubrations which seem 
worthy of the notice of the editor-in-chief, To them is also contided 
the task of looking over the multitudes of provincial papers which every 
day arrive, and extracting from them all the paragraphs which may ap. 
pear to deserve the bunour. The principal sub editur is also in continued 
and close correspoxdence with the priuters’ room, trom which he receives 
regular bulletins of the amount of matter “set up,” and of the space which 
remains to be filled. Ia many of the London papers the rule is, that 
every line which is printed must go through tie bands of the sub editor. 
He is thus enabled to preserve a general idea of the hourly progress of 
the newspaper towards completion. Another part of the sub’s duty isa 
general supervisivn of the reporters’ room. Ilucase of aay failure in this 
part of the duty, occasioned perhaps by sudden illness, he puts himself 
in correspondence with auotber paper, 80 as to obtain the means of sup- 
plying the gap. He grauts interviews to the less important class of busi- 
uess visitors; makes the minor arrangements for having public meetings, 
dinuers, and so forth, reported; has an eye, in fact, to every department 
sive that of the “ leaders ;” and passes a life of constant burry and respon- 
sibility, the major part of his duties consisting of a hundred little odd 
jobs, trifling in themselves, but upon his indefatigable aud energetic at- 
tention to which the character of a newspaper greatly depends. 

Toe daties of a foreiga editor will be obvious from his title. He per- 
forms for foreign iutelligence what the sub-sditor does for home news. 
He receives and arranges foreign expresses, summarises the intelligence 
contained in them, aud has trequeutly a great deal of hard translating 
work upou bis shuulders. Of course the foreiga editor must be an ac- 
complished linguist. 

We have reserved the editor-in-chief until the last. His is a situation 
of great power, aud consequently of great responsibility. To him all 
matters of doubt arisiug in the inferior departments are referred. The 
sub-editor is his aide-de-camp, who brings him information of what every- 
body is duing, and how everybody is duing it. Printed slips of every- 
thing reckoned important iu the paper are from time to time laid before 
bim. He makes ali the arrangements of maguitude, respecting the en- 
gagement of correspoudents, reporters, &c., aud gives audience to those 
whose businees is of great importance, or who, trom their situation in 
public or private life, cannot well be handed over to a subordinate. The 
peculiar department of the editor-in-chief is,however, that of the lead- 
iug articles. He may either write himself or not. In general an editor 
bas plenty to do without the composition of brilliant or profound essays. 
Bat he probably suggests subjects to his writers, hints at the tone to be 
adopted, carefully revises the leaders when written, and general ly takes 
care to communicate to the whole executive the peculiar views as to bu- 
siness or politics entertaiued by the uuseen proprietary body whom he 
represents. The editor-in-chief usually transacts business in the office in 





irl.’’ In two or three days the whole story was discovered to be a 
fabrication ! And yetia all probability our friend the then sub-editor 
was right. These fabricated stories are seldom or never the inventiva of 
their concoctors: they are simply copied fuom some forgotten file of 
newspapers, or some obscure c Jonial journal, and adapted tu Londva life 
and customs. Of course every effort is made by the conductors of jour- 
nals to prevent their being duped in this manner, but they cannot al- 
ways help themselves. They have no hold over the penny-a-liuers but 
by systematically rejecting their communications; and if a fellow who 
has been detected in a fraud finds his copy “ tabuvoed,” he either makes 
an arrangement with a friend for the use of his name, or starts a new ap- 
pellation altogether, under which he either makes a new character, or 
remains in au undistinguished position uutil the old offence has blown 
over or been furgotten. : 

The best characteristic quality of the penny-a-liners is their matchless 
perseverance and energy in the pursuit of materials for paragrephs. Does 
a conflagration break out? they are in the midst of the firemen; does a 
remarkable crime take place !—they regulerly install themselves in the- 
locality ; often they outnumber the group of individuals which forms the 
‘* numerous and respectable meeting” they report. Railway accideuts af- 
ford them rich harvests. They find out cases of suicide in a way little 
short of miraculous; and hardly a day passes which does not yield them 
a “remarkable coincidence” or an “extraordivary catastrophe.” Alto 

ether, the peany-a-liuers are about the m ost irregulaily- paid, the mos 

ard-working. and the most scampishly-living set of individuals in her 
Majesty’s dominions. 

We have loitered at some length over the reporting department which 
is, in sooth, one of the most interesting connected with a daily paper, and 
we must despatch the foreign correspondents with a hastier notice. Our 
readers can well uaderstand that theirs is a department which has of late 
been turned upside down. In the old peaceful days, Paris, Madrid, Lis- 
bon, and Augsburg, were the principal ports of continevtal correspond- 
ence. Now-a-days, of course, a newspaper must have ils agents 8 warm- 
ing over Europe from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, from the Bay 
of Biscay tu the Sea of Azof. The duties of a Parisian correspondent, 
the grand centre to which the others were always subsidiary, were of a 
kind requiring watchfulness rather than hard work. Paris, as the centre 
and radiating puint of continental politics, was constantly becoming the 
sudden seat of unexpected news, which it was the duty of the corres- 
pondent instantly to torward, often by special courier, or pigeon-express 
to London. The routine of duty was by no means oppressive. The con- 
coction of a short summary of the news of the day; the extraction otf 
copious translations of the morning papers, furnished in the friendly 
pages of *‘ Galignani;’’ and perhaps a visit to the Bureau des Affaires 
Etrangeres, or that of the Ministre de UIntérieur, where vtficial and _pri- 
vate information could always be got by thuse who knew the right way 
of going to work. This generally formed the day’s routine of duty. The 
real pressure of the work, however, lay in the extreme watchtuluess re- 
quired, and the constant liability of the correspondent to be called upon 
to decide whether such and such an item of intelligence, as it transpired 
was or was not worth the expense of a special cou ier or a flight of pi- 
~_ to London. Now-a-deys, of course, the couriers are being superce - 

ed by the rail ways, and the use of pigeons over one part of the juurney 
at all events, by the elecric telegraph. Nor will the most casual student 
of the daily newspapers fail to perceive how much moe copious is the 
letter of the Paris correspondent than it used to be. Of the many in 
France who curse the late revolution, none have more cause to do so 
than “our owa correspondent.” The “war” reporters furm quite a 
new class, whch has of course risen with the exigencies of the times. 
More than on e ofthe gentlemen, however, who are now enlightening the 
English public upon the chances and changes of the [talian and Hunga- 
riau wars, have seen hot work in the Carlist campaigns in Spain, and 
have had a few wlerably narrow escapes from being shot or hung as 
spies. Indeed not later than last sammer, a friend of ours, who was iu 
thick of the first Schleswig Holstein dispute, found himself placed, by 
the arrest of a courier, whom he had despatched, in an extremely awk- 
ward situation from which be only escaped by a most liberal expenditure 
of borse flesh, aud by ultimately seizing ths open boat ef u fisherman, iu 
which hecrossed the Little Belt, and at last contrived to conceal himseif 
in Co; e sh agen. 

It is quite evident, thea, that the situation of a correspondent at the 





the course of the afternvon. He makes bis appearance again about ten 


draw back and stand in doorways to let them pass: the poli 

Municipale ) approach, and say, ‘ Move on'( Cireulez) ; wo elboy rere 
along ; a vast building on the right attracts us—we enter—it is th . 
ctiange (/a Bourse). Here are grand arcades, painted in fresco ate Ex. 
arabesques; advertisements of ships sailing to all parts of the lube: rich 
chants of every nation, each in their proper place (leur walk) ; ; _ 
the middle the statue of Queen Victoria. Oatside is the Duke of Vil in 
tun on horseback, on a too small! pedestal. Bank, with a masked hh —_ 
oa the summit to suppress the Chartists, attracts us on one side: Ma ery 
House, the palace of Lord Mayor (who is in rank a duke), ou the ( “cg 
both buildiags grand aud beautiful, finer than I thought had by her ; 
sessed by Lundon. ‘ - oR pos- 

“At Mausion House and Bank are ‘ busses’ to carry trave i 

direction ; but to see the interior of this wide gia edt 
ferred. We advance then through Poultry (Rue de Ia Volaille) ete] 
Sheepside (Céé des Brebdis), tarning off to visit Guilball, with its loft 
decorated cviling and fiaely painted windows. This is ths great quart y 
comestible: we behold Bread Swrit (Rue du Pain), Mili Strit (Rue ‘au 
Lait), and Cateating Strit (Rue des Mangeurs de Chat); the last betra u 


: “ ir 
strong evidence of a barbarous taste. At the end of Sheepside we mbes 
to admire General Post Otfice, thea turn to the Churebyard of Saint Pol— 


a cathedral black but magnifisent, larger and loftier than the Panthéon of 
Paris, For two pence (called by the English ‘ tuppence’) we are each 
admitted. The interior is a vastspace, oruamented witk the mouuments 
of the brave men whom our armies and navies have kiled—Sir Picton 

Sir Moore, Lor Nelson, and many others: these are trophies of which 
Frenchman may justly be proud. From the lotty summit of the cathe. 
dral—costing greatly beyond ‘ tuppence’—our eyes, piercing the smoke 

behold an interminable panorama; much of it distinctly visible, still more 
what is imaginary. Again into the churchyard ; we salute as we pass the 
statute of Queen Anne, whom the English remember with a profound 
affection, constantly repeating to each other—though it took place nearly 
a handred and fifty years ago— Queen Anne is dead’ (La Reine Anne est 
morte’). We descended Ludgate hill amidst imposing shops, all glass 
outside and rainbow hues within; venison and turtle, the food of aider- 
men, display themselves in the windows of the confectioners (/es ‘ pastry 
cooks’). Weare near two mysterious edifices—the ancient prison of the 
navy, the Fleet (La Flotte), and the bureau of the T'vnes newspaper, 

called also the ‘ Tuunderer’ (/a maitre du tonnerre). We leave behind the 
groaning captives of the marine (such sights are not for holiday makers), 
and the mighty press-orgau with the loud voice, silent never throughout 
the year. We hasten on through Fleet Strit, Temples Bar, and Strand. 
Narrower grows the way, and louder the commotion: here are, leagues 
in length, carts, carriages, and waggons, cabs, basses, and bogheys; 
thousands of aged men with boards before and behind them bearing large 
inscriptions,—' Read the Odserver’—‘ Steam-boat ex plosiou’—Great Rail- 
way Accident’—‘ Battle between the French and the Romans’— Latest 

News;’ tower like vehicles, bright with many colvurs also profusely in- 
scribed, ‘ Laurent’s Casino’—‘ The Mart of Moses’—‘ Great attraction, 
Haymarket Theatre’—‘ The Sea Serpent’—‘ Banvard s Mississippi’—far 
more than can be remembered. Now we come to the quarter of the Jews, 
then the region of the newspapers; the theatres are ou one hand, Water- 
loo and Suspension Bridge on the other. Euormous barrels of porterre 
are dragged by dozens of elephantine horses from the shores of the river; 
they stagger beneath their load, and the fire sparkles beneath their iron 
hoofs ; we gaze with wouder on the ponderous beasts and the no lesg 

ponderous casks of beer, called in English ‘heavy wet’ (humidile pesante), 

mutton-chops aud lobsters, bi/iékes und oysters, fill ail the shop-windows; 

there is no end to the means tor eating and drinking. At last we reach 

Charing Cross, which the cads (les conducteurs) have been shouting in our 

ears all the way from Bauk. Here is the large square of Trafalgar, with 

its column of Nelson, never to be fiuished; there its National Gallery, 

better never to have been begun; the charch of St. Mirtin rises npoa our 

right, Northumberiands house, with the British lion (le lion Britannique, 

autre-fois le leopard) on the top, is at our left; before us stands Cockspur 

Strit (Rue des Eperons de Coq), Spring Garden (Jardin de Printemps), and 

the pig-tail statue (le roi a /a queue); beyond, the Haymarket (le Mar- 

yw Foin) with its grand opera-house, and Pall-Malisj with its noble 

ciuDs. 

‘Strange tothe eyes of Londoners must it seem, but the weather is 

brilliantly fine ; bright shines the sun, blue are the heavens, soft and 

balmy is the breeze from Vest-ead. We look around us to consider 

whither we shall go. Troopsot busses go by, some filled with passengers; 

some wanting tocomplete their number. On these are pasted broad 

strips of white paper with words iu large black letters. We read them, 

they say, ‘Chesvick Flower Show,’ ‘ Toames Regatta :’ but we must have 

heavily expensive tickets to see the first, and the time is lost fur procuring 

them; a shilling takes us to the latter, We decide at once, and climb 

upon the roof and the box, and presently we are galloping off to the 





o'clock or eleven o’cluck p.m., and frequently remains until the paper is 
actually published, about five o’clock in the morning. 

We have now set before our readers a tolerably fall account ef the 
constituent parts of the machinery of a London newspaper. It only re- 
mains that we briefly dash off a sketch of the machine as it appears in its 
usual rapid motion. Nearly all day long the establishment is almost de- 
serted ; only the clerks in the counting-house ply their tasks, and receive 
and register the advertisements. At four o'clock or so a couple of the 
editors arrive; the letters which may have beeu received are opened and 
run over; arrangements tur “ leaders” for next day are probably made 
and commuuicated to the writers thereof; and such communications 
from regular or casual correspondents as may be selected trom the mass 
are seut up to the printers’ room, in readiness fur the compositors when 
they arrive. By seven o'clock p.m. the work is beginning in earnest. 
Three or four parliamentary reporters have set-to ut their desks, and the 
porters are layiug hage masses of “ flimsy” and packets from the country 
upon the sub editors’ tables. Meaawhile the compositors abuve have al- 
80 commenced operations, By ten o'clock the work is in full swing. 
Perhaps a dozen columns of parliamentary debate have been written : 
the sub-editors are actively eugaged in preparing for the printer the oc- 
casional and penny-a-liue intelligeuce, aud two or three writers in ditter- 
ent parts of London are deep iu “ leaders.”’ Hardly a train now arrives 
in town which dves not convey packets of couutry news and country 
newspapers, wet from the press, to the great centre of intelligence. “Ex 
press parcels” from abroad drop in, and are submitted to the toreign edi- 
tor. All the office is one blaze of light and activity. By miduight the 
great mass of iutelligeoce has arrived. The porters carry away trom the 
snub editorial rooms basketfuls of rejected contributions: the master- 
priater reports as to the length of ‘* matter” in his bands; the editor-in- 
chief communicates with the sub, and fiuds that everything is workiug 
smoothly. The reporters are still at it might and main. Perhaps the 
House of Commons dves not rise uatil two o'clock, so every quarter of au 
hour sets a fresh hand to work. As three o'clock approaches, the master- 
priuter gets nervous, and begins to think of the early trains: the gentle- 
men of the gallery are directed to cut down at all hazards, and close up 
their reports: the last selection is made of the “ matter’ which must be 
fluug over either until next day, or entirely. Shortly after three the out- 
side half of the shvet is at press, fur the machine-men have been getting 
up the steam on the engine for the last couple of hours: the last touches 
are hurriedly given to the “ leaders”’ and the *‘ latest intelligence ;” aud by 
half atter five o'clock, fast express-carts are flying with the reekiug sheets 
to the terminus of every railway, to be scattered over Britain as fast as 
pauting steain cau carry them ! 

J 





A FRENCIIMAN IN LONDON. 
Extracts from his journal—a ride through the streets—the Thames Regatta. 


“With a large map of London spread out on the breakfast-table, where 
reared himself again our eternal friead Rosbif, anxivas gazes were direc- 
ted to the different quarters of this envrmous city, the loud hum alone of 
which sufficed to shake the walls of the hotel, too slightly built of brick. 
The conductor of the party, Monsieur Caoppin (ancien brigadier de la 
gendarmerie). had, with military skill, divided the town into as many 
rays as corresponded with the number of days allotted to the visit; 
aud ourselves beirg formed into the like number of sections, we were 
supplied with cards on which were iudicated the great points of attrac. 
lion, east, west, uerth, and south. Some went to Tower of Londoa, to 
Docks and Tunnel; some to Greenviche and Blackbeaze ; some io Surrey 
Garden, Wauxhall, and Lambeete; sume to Regeut Park, Museum, and 
Primrose Hill: others to Laycesterre Squarr, Boustrit, aud Piceadilly 
Hye Park ; otbers again set olf at once tv Richemunt, Vindsor Castle, and 
Queen's Palace, Hantoa Cour; but the party to which L beloug seiect 
Vest End, the quartier fashwna/le, filled with botels of ministers aud pula- 
ces of kings, the Caaumbers of Parliameat, Horse Guards, aud Vestiniuis- 
terre. 

** Leaving our hotel, we entered Cornhili (le Mont de B/é), once per 
haps subject to the sickle, now lined with the suops of waicuwakers, ike 
the Palass Royal, or the Quai des Ovfewres. Au immense crowd of peuple 





Bridge of Hammersmith (le Forgeron a Marteau.) 

It will be seen by the above rupid narrative, that Monsieur Casimir 
Blondeau (the keeper of this journal) has occasionally fallen into the 
common error of interpreting the names of places rather too freely, and of 
substituting his own orthography for the proper one; these mistakes, 
however, are so essentially French, that we have not corrected them, fear- 
ing that his account might have lost something of its local colour had we 
done so. If the general description be slightly overcharged, allowance 
must be made for the impression produced by novelty, especially on a 
foreigner. 

Monsieur Blondeau proceeds to describe the Regatta :— 

“ Through clouds of dust, which rose in spiral and sweeping forms, in 
spite of the admirable irrigation of the water carts, we pursued our jour- 
bey, passing another statue of the Duke de Vilaintoun—a monster one 
skirting the Piccadilly Hye Park, and traversing the town of Kensinton’s 
Garden. An immense eor/ége of various vehicles accompanied us. At 
Broadway we were invited to descend ; and no sooner had we reached 
the ground than crowds of ragged, dusty men and boys (en Anglais‘ fel- 
lows,’—* camarades ) surrounded us with cards of the races, which they 
thrust into our faces, crying out, ‘ Here you are, gents, the only correct 
list ; sixpence each ;’ and, in spite of resistance, they forced us to take 
one apiece, though very few but myself could read them when in our 
possession. 

* Vich is de vay ?’ L ask, in perfect English; and politely several step 
forward to show us, demanding some ‘ coppers’ (meaning ‘sous’ ) for 
their pains, when we reach the suspension bridge, where again we pay, 
though only a sous. Here we are admitted w see the races, but some 
time elapses betore they begin. The spectators range themselves in 
double and triple rows; some stand in front, others on tipt e behind them, 
aud a third rauk seat themselves upon the chains as high as the curve 
permits, [look upon the shores—they are lined with eager gazers 
wherever there is room for them to stand; 80 also the houses on the left 
bank, the windows and roofs of which are covered; and on the opposite 
side rises a pavilion where a band of music is playing, and flags are fly- 
ing. Over the bridge I peep, and there, at the foot of one of the piers, 
stretching far in o the river, are more people, and music and flags; the 
river itself is covered with boate, both large and smali—ualike those of 
Paris, which are broad and flat and cannot be overturned; but these, loug 
narrow, and shallow, are ready to be upset by the slightest movement. 
To have them, such dangerous vessels, the Euglish must be web footed, 
or provided with fius beneath their trousers. The bridge shakes and 
rocks with the numbers up nit, and myself and party hold fast by the 
rails, through which we are staring. Now horsemen coe, now carriages, 
nov’ ‘ pines and hautbois,’ now ‘giuger-beer, now more sellers of ‘correct 
lists ;’ the noise stuus us ; we wuuld gladly be back aguiu, but this the 
crowd permits not, 80 we remain. 

‘The races are now soon to begin. We examine our cards, which I 
read to my countrymen, knowing some English. The festivities are un- 
der a grand patronage: the husband of the queen, dukes, lords, vice- 
chancellors, the prime-minister (president du conseil). and the lord-mayor; 
everybody races in England; they are all ‘eatered’ (as they say) in a 
‘match agaiust time.’ 

“ The tirst ou the list is called the ‘Champion Four-oar Race’—the prize 
is abundred sovereigus—it is ‘open to all the world’ (libre a tous) ; but 
who would venture so to risk drowning, except the mad web footed Eng- 
lish? The race is called a heat (chaleur), ne doubton account of the sual- 
try weather; the sun burning our backs as we stand, scorching our faces 
to blisters, Presently we bear guas tired in the distance, thea nearer ;— 
again We conceive an emeute; we sre wrong. Loud voices cry ‘ They 
are off ! (i/s sont paris), aud we strain our eyes to get a glimpse of them, 
but a taru of the river keeps them for some time out of sight. At last they 
appear: first come the boats of umpires (les arbifres) folluwed quickly by 
the three candidates—‘Waterman’s Crew ,’ ‘St. Agnes, and ‘Perseverance 
Crew.’ They are dressed in shirts of ditlerent coluurs ; the first purple, 
the second green, ani the third striped. The blades of the oars fly up aad 
down witb tbe precision of a mach..e, as they rapidly advance. Comng 
uearer, we perceive the shape of the boats; ove man alone is broad 
enough to fill them, but their length is incalculable ; like the blade of a 
dagger, they are sharpat each end. Inthe middle of each five men are 
seated, une guiding the boat with lonz striugs behind him, the rest pulling 





———. 
rush past, some up some down the street : there is, likely, an émeute ; we 
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oars, which are supported on a light framework of iron, rising high 
pment side; by this iaveation they seize upon the water with greater 
firmness, aud more quickly glide. Like arrows they dart along, whi nd 
the heaveus are rent with the shouts of the spectators— Now green! 
‘Now purple!’ * Now siripe!’ they pass under the bridge—the green one 
is first—we rash across to see them pursue their course, the goal lying 
further on. Straggling, we makeour way: my hat is bent in, then & 
over my eyes—uotuing can I see ; but‘ Green, green ! is shouted by all. 
| extricate my face by a violent effort, and get a glance in the eee po 
they have goue ; all is confusion, none cau tell which is first; severe pil 
out ‘ Foul’ (sale) aud ‘God dam;’ at last auother shout is raised—the 
‘Green’ has wou; the umpires’ boats returu with small flags of that arr ved 
flying behind them, the racers follow more slowly. We leave the bri ge 
to see them come ashore ; thousands are met to cry ‘ Hurray’—the victors 
land—they are led into the public houses (estaminets), and gallons ot por- 
terre now foam at their lips, aud with crimson faces they gulp it mag 4 
These men have scarcely any legs, but their arms are of gigantic size. We 
look for the losing boats ; one of them has landed on the other side of the 
river, the other has sougut refuge in a small creek ; we witness a cunning 
experiment. These men say, with many oathe, that they lose the race for 
the want of half an inch more to the rudder (/e gowvernail); quietly they 
shape a small piece of wood, so small it is hardly to beseen. aud that they 
nail on ; next time they are sure that they shall win. The men are helped 
into the boat, impossible for themselves to get there unassisted, aud away 
they go, ‘ to try their luck.’ : k j : 
“We go back to the bridge, paying again each one his sous, to witness 
another race. ‘These are fresh buats with new colours—light-blue, piuk, 
red,and yellow-aud-black, like wasps; oue is called ‘ Brocas,’ another 
‘Feathers,’ athird Mazeppa,’ a fourth, ‘Never mind it’ ( N'importe). It is 
the same as before; guns, music, shouting, the rapid flash of oars, tue quick 
snake darting. Tosee them with no eathusiasm is not possible ; we also 
cry ‘Go along.’ More and more ‘heats’ succeed; the young apprentices 
and the watermen with their clever old sculls (cranes), the first contest- 
ing for ‘a coat, badge, and freedom’ (/a hberté, vive la liberté!), the 
last, like age, fur money. Not on the bridge the whole time do we re- 
main ; we go to‘ stretch our legs’ (¢¢endre les jambes), a8 | hear them sey; 
a horrible thirst assuils me ; | enter the public house and call for porterre; 
like a fish | drink, but when to pay I find I have uo purse ; it was gone 
when my hat fell over my eyes, stulen by a cut-purse. In my dilemma! 
spy monsieur Choppin ; he, more tortuaate than I, has preserved his mo- 
ney; he pays, and | am set free. 





POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


The following review of Dr. Herbert Mayo’s “ Letters on the Truths contained in Popular 
Superstitions” is extracted from alate number of a London critical journal.—Ed. Alb. 


After many years of useful and active exertions as an anatomist and 
physiologist, during which he helped to advance our knowledge of the 
nervous system, Herbert Mayo withdrew to Germany, and gave much 
attention to animal megnetism, and we believe to some opinions on prac- 
tical medicine, which, whatever the value of the principle, were presentcd 
in an empirical way. {n Mayo's hands the practices of charlatanerie 
were stripped of dishonesty aud imposition, and the philosophical truth 
which might lurk under the exploits of a conjurer was soughtatter by an 
ingenious but legitimate mode of induction. That disposition of mind 
which when it does not succeed we call credulity, might prompt Dr- 
Mayo to rely too readily on facts insufficiently authenticated, to consider 
an exceptional case as representing aclass of cases, and to assume an hy- 
pothesis as a law iaodeed if not in words: but the tales of the wild and 
wonder(ul are carelully analyzed, the facts are stripped of all bewilder- 
ing matter, presented clearly, and in the order of their importance; and 
ifthe mystery is not satisfactorily explained, the reader is told where it 
lies. Extensive reading in the curiosities of medical literature, judgment 
to select those cases which strike the attention while they illustrate the 
principle, and a style both forcible and picturesque, render the discus- 
sions attractive, ifthey do aot support the philosophy. 

The Letters on the Truths contained in Popular Superstitions are based on 
the principle that “ there must bea real foundation for the belief of ages 
—that there can be no prevalent delusion without a corresponding trath.” 
Dr. Mayo’s direct object is to discover what this truth is, in the notion of 
the divining-rod, the superstitious beiief in vampires, ghosts, and which- 
craft, the recorded stories of somnambulism, catalepsy, and other abnor- 
mal states of the mind, which Dr. Mayo classes together as originating in 
some form of trance. A further though more covert purpose is to con- 
nect the truth contained in these beliefs or facts with the principle of 
mesmerism, and to procure for it a consideration if not acredit which it 
has not yet received. 

The superstition of the divining-rod consists in the belief, extensively 
prevalent in mining districts, that some persons have the faculty of de- 
tecting veius of metal or underground currents of water, through the 
means of a hazel twig cut in a particular form and held in a particular 
way. The detection is made by the gifted unconsciously ; the rod spon- 
taneously moving in their hands when they pass over the concealed veins 
er water. Dr. Mayo, after quoting various facts and investigating the 
subject minutely, considers that the “likeliest way of accounting for the 
phwnomenon is to suppose that the divining-rod may become the conduc- 
tor of some fluid or 1orce emanating from or disturbed in the body by 
some terrestria! agency.” He thinks that this agency is connected with 
the new principle which Von Reichenbach discovered in 1845, and which 
he denominated the“ od force ;” theexperiments relating to which were 
conducted in this way. 


“ Ingeneral, persons in health and of strong constitution are totally insensible 
to the influence of Von Reichenbach’s new force. But all persons the tone of 
whose health has been lowered by their mode of life, men of sedentary habits, 
clerks and the like, and women who employ their whole time in needle-work, 
whose pale complexions show the relaxed and therefore irritable state of their 
frames—all such, or nearly all, evince more or less susceptibility to the influence 
Iam abcut to describe. 

“Von Reichenbach fonnd, that persons of the classes referred to, when slow 
passes are made with the poles ofa strong magnet moved slow! parallel to the 
surface,—down the back for instance, or down the limbs,—an only distant en- 
ough just not to touch the clothes, feel sensations rather unpleasant than otherwise, 
as of a light draught of air blown upon them in the path of the magnet. 

“In the progress of his researches, Von Reichenbach found that his subjects 
could detect the presence of his new agent by another sense. Inthe dark they 
saw dim flames of light issuing and waving from the poles of the magnet. The 
experiments suggested by this discovery afford satisfactory proofs of the reality 
of the phenomena. They were the following. A horse-shoe magnet having been 
adjusted upon a table with the poles directed upwards, the sensitive subject saw 
at the distance of ten feet, the appearanse of flames issuing from it. The arma. 
ture of the magnet—a bar of soft iron—was then applied. Upon this the flames 
disappeared. They reappeared, she said, as often as the armature was removed 
from the magnet. 

‘A similar experiment was made with a yet more sensitive subject. This per- 
Son saw in the first instance flames as the first had done. But when the arma- 
ture of the magnet was applied, the flames did not disappear ; she saw flames still 
only they were fainter and their disposition was different. They seemed now to 
issue from every partof the surface of the magnet equally. 

“Ttis hardly necessary to add, these experimen:s were made in a well darken- 
of room, and that none of the bystanders could discern what the sensitive subjects 

“Then the following experiment was made. A powerful len 
as that it should concentrate the light of the flames (ke real light Ee! acts 
4 point of the wall ofthe room. The patient at once saw the light upon the wall 
atthe right place. And when the inclination of the lens was shifted so as to throw 
the focus in succession on different points, the sensitive observer never failed in 
Pointing out the right spot. 

Next, with the assistance of Herr Schuh, an optician in Vienna, a physical 
experiment was made, which seems to remove all doubt of the identity of these 
to-common-e es-invisible flames with common light. A prepared daguerreotype 
was keptin due opposition to the poles of a strong magnet for sixty-four hours in 
perfect darkness. At the expiration of that time the plate was found to exhibit 

'¢ fullest influence of light upon its whole surface.” 

tt 18 not, however, with reference to the divining-rod that Dr. Mayo as- 
cribes so much importance to Von Reichenbach’s discovery. He con- 
Celves that this “od force” may explain the hitherto disregarded because 
1 soma unresolvable facts cennected with trance iu all its various 

a ges, somnambulism, and catalepsy, as well as the wonders, too readily 
: rown aside as superstitions or quackery, of vampirism, witchcraft, and 
rp aignae A selection of cases, which, whatever else may be thought 
of them, possess the luterest of the possible in the questions of vampirism 
aud trance, excite curiosity in witchcraft, ghosts, and somnambulism, and 
pe into the strange if not the impossible in catalepsy and mesmerism. 
he conclusion at which Dr. Mayo arrives is a mixture of theology and 
assumption on a single datum. vad 

“The world, as Socrates taught and Paley ar 
& supreme intelligence ; in contemplating w Mena bats see by 
short of the belief that it is eternal and self-existent. But if the divin ; dint see 
mind be thus essentially independent of matter, it is possible, n “y = i ally 
Probable, that the human and finite mind is not less so. While =a a aie 
Cal phwonomena favour this view, none are known which contravene ix = 

* * * * 


shall assume it to be proved by the above crucial instance, 


“Ty 


that the mind or 


soul of one human being can be brought in the natural course of things, and oe 
physiological laws hereafter to be determined, into immediate relation with the 
mind of another living person, ? \ ' b 

“ If this principle be admitted, it is adequate to explain all the puzzling pheno- 
mena of real ghosts and of true dreams. For example, the ghostly and intersom- 
nial communications, with which we have as yet dealt, have been announcements 
of the deaths of absent parties. Suppose our new principle brough tinto play ; the 
soul of the dying person is to be supposed to have come into direct communica- 
tion with the mind of his friend, with the effect of suggesting his present condition, 
If the seer be dreaming, the suggestion shapes @ corresponding dream ; ° he be 
awake, it originates a sensorial illusion. To speak figuratively, merely figu- 
ratively, in reference to the circulation of this partial menial obituary, Iwill 
suppose that the death uf a human being throws a sort of gleam i 7 the spiri- 
tual world, which may now and then touch with light some fittingly « isposed ob- 
ject, or even two simultaneously, if chance have placed them in the right relation ; 
as the twin-spires of a cathedral may be momentarily illuminated by some far off 
flash, which does not break the gloom upon the roofs below. i 

‘The same principle is applicable to the explanation of the vampire- visit. The 
soul of the buried man is to be supposed to be brought into communication with 
his friend’s mind. Thence follows, as a sensorial illusion, the appariuon of the 
man. Perhaps the visit may have been an instinctive effort to draw the er" 
cf his friend to his living grave. I beg to suggest, that it would not be an acto 
superstition now, but of ordinary humane precaution, if one dreamed pertinacious- 
ly of a recently buried acquaintance, or saw his ghost, to take immediate steps 
to have the state of the body ascertained.” ; , 

Taken apart from its iliustrations, and curtailed of its full proportions, 
Dr. Mayo’s theory or hypothesis may suffer from this compression in a 
literary, but not, we believe, in a logical poiut of view. Tried by the 
logical test, the verdict, we think, must be “ not proven, without going 
further than the author’s own statement of the case. There is not a 
shadow of proot of either of the three hypotheses, except Vou Reichen- 
bach’s “ od force ;’’ there is not a trace of connection between them. Dr. 
Mayo’s theory, we have seen, rests upon the idea of the immateriality of 
the mind, and its independence of the body under certain circumstances. 
Tue “ od force” is evidently material : it was first discovered by the in- 
strumentality of the magnet, which is kuowa to possess an occult prop- 
erty ; and, assuming the optical experiment on the flames to be conclu- 
sive, it establishes their materiality beyoud adoubt. The difference be- 
tween the two principles is therefore as wide as the ditference between 
spirit and matter. The most strainedly favourable interpretativn can 
ouly say that we know the mind is iufluenced by physical causes ; but no 
proof of this influence is advanced in the cases in question, and sometimes 
the freed spirit is evidently independent of material means of action, 
operating directly, mind upon mind. The assumed “ terrestrial agency 
in the case of the “ diving-rod”’ is material enough, but there is no proot 
of its analogous connection with the “ od force,” or even of its existence 
at all. 

There is also a deficiency in the minor logic. Dr. Mayo, it seems to 
us, receives evidence without sufficient siftug or marshalling ; and if it 
makes in his favour, with too much credulity. In lesser matters, as well 
as in the essential principles, he appears to deal too much in assumption. 
Great, however, is the ingenuity with which he explains the connection of 
the popular superstition with the scientific truth; showing how the action 
of the mind upon the senses, (and, as generally bappens in such cases, 
by the by, of an ignorant, feeble, and ill-taught mind) endows the spec- 
tral appearance with the vulgarity or ineptitude which distinguishes 
ghost stories. Ia Dr. Mayo’s theory, éhe point—whether to announce a 
death, or a buried-alive, or a murder—is alone the work of disembodied 
spirit ; the shape of the visitant, “ the habit as he lived,” or the true 
ghostly dress, are the produce of memory and the bodily state of the per- 
son visited. f . 

if rational results imply a reasonable principle, then the “ od force 
is the most reasonable of the three hypotheses; and it well enough ac- 
counts for the churchyard ghost or the detection of murder, by means of 
the light flame visible to the highly sensitive ; tor the human form was 
doubtless imagined by fear, or after the event, in the foilowing and simi- 
lar stories. At the same time, this phosphorescence may be produced in- 
dependeutly of the “ od force.” 


“ There was a cottage in a village I could name, to which a bad report attached; 
more than one who had slept in it had seen at — the radiant apparition of a 
little child, standing on the hearth stone. At length suspicion was awakened. 
The hearth stone was raised, and there were found buried beneath it the remains 
of aninfant. A story was now divulged how the last tenant and a female of the 
village had abruptly quitted the neighbourhood, The ghost was real and signifi- 
cant enough. : 

“But here isa still better instance from a trustworthy German work, P. Kieffer's 
Archives. The narrative was communicated by Herr Ehrman of Strasburg, son- 
in-law of the well-known writer Pfeffel, from whom he received it. 

“'The ghost-seer Was a young candidate for orders, eighteen years of age, of 
the name of Billing. He was known to have very exci able nerves, had already 
experienced sensorial illusions, and was particularly sensitive to the presence of 
human remains, which made him tremble and shudder in all his limbs. _Pfeffel, 
being blind, was accustomed to take the armof this young man; and they walked 
thus together in Pfeffel’s garden, near Colmar. At one spot in the garden, Pfeffel 
remarked that hiscompanion’s arm gave a sudden start, as if he had received an 
electric shock. Being asked what was the matter, Billing replied, ‘ Nothing.’ 
But on their going over the same spot again, the same effect recurred. The 
young man, being pressed to explain the cause of his disturbance, avowed that it 
arose from a peculiar sensation which he always experienced when in the vicinity 
of human remains; that it was his impression a human body must be interred 
there ; but that if Pfeffel would return with him at night, he should be able to 
speak with greater confidence. Accordingly, they went together to the garden 
when it was dark; and as they approached the spot, Billing observed a faint 
light over it. Atten paces from it he stopped, and would go no further ; for he 
saw hovering over it, or self-supported in the air, its feet only a few inches from 
the ground, a luminous female figure, nearly five-feet high, with the right arm fold 
ed on her breast, the left hanging by her side. When Pfeffel himself stepped 
forward and placed himself about where the figure appeared to be, Billing said it 
was now on his right hand, now on his left, now behind, now before him. When 
Pfeffel cutthe air with his stick, it seemed as if it went through and divided a 
light flame, which then united again. The visit, repeated the next night in com- 
pany with some of Pfeffel’s relatives, gave the same result. They did not see any- 
thing. Pfeffel then, unknown to the ghost-seer, had the ground von, Be ; when 
there was found at some depth, beneath a layer of quicklime, a human body in pro- 
gress of decomposition. The remains were removed and the earth carefully re- 
placed. Three days afterwards, Billing, from whom this whole proceeding had 
been kept concealed, was again led to the spot by Pfeffel. He walked over it 
now without experiencing any unusual impression whatever. 

“The explanation of this mysterious phenomenon has been but recently arrived 
at. The discoveries of Von Reichenbach, of which I gave a sketch in the first 
letter, announce the principle on which it depends. Among these discoveries is 
the fact that the od force makes itself visible as a dim light or waving flame to 
highly sensitive subjects. Such persons inthe dark see tlames issuing from the 
poles of magnets and crystals. Von Reichenbach eventually discovered that the 
od force is distributed universally although in varying quantities. But among the 
causes which excite its evolution, one of the most active is chemical decomposi 
tion. Then happening to remember Pfettel’s ghost-story, itoccurred to Von Reich- 
enbach that what Billing had seen was possibly od light, To test the soundness 
of this conjecture, Miss Reichel, a very sensitive subject, was taken at night to an 
extensive burying-ground near Vienna, where interments take place daily, and 
there are many thousand graves. The result did uot disappoint Von Reichen- 
bach’s expectations. Withersoever Miss Reichel turned her eyes, she saw mass- 
esof flame. This appearance manifested icself most about recent graves. About 
very old ones it was not visible. She described the appearance as resemblin 
less bright flame than fiery vapour, something between fog and flame. In severa 
instances the light extended four feet in height above the ground. When Miss 
Reichel placed her hand on it, it seemed to her involved in a cloud of fire. When 
she stcod in it, it came up to her throat. She expressed no alarm, being accus- 
tomed to the appearance. 

“The mystery has thus been entirely solved. For it is evident that this spec- 
tral character of the luminous apparition in the two instances which I have nar- 
rated had been supplied by the seers themselves. So the superstition has van- 
ished; but, as usual, it veiled a truth.” 

Our extracts will convey an idea of the manner and style of Dr. Mayo’s 
book ; which is something more than a collection of strange stories or 
ingenious hypotheses. Toestablish his theories, is what Dr. Mayo does 
not succeed in; but it is difficult to read his letters without having rou- 
tine notions shaken, or without feeling that there is a good deal yet to be 
done in the philosophy of body aud soul. 


$$$ 


THE INFANT KING. 


The day had not yet dawned on the 7th October 1715 when a little 
boy of about five years of age, who occupied one of the most splendid 
apartments in the palace of Versailles, started from his sleep, and sitting 
up in bed, fixed his gaze eagerly on aman who was seated in a large arm- 
chair by his side. The light of a bronze lamp suspended from the ceil- 
ing showed him that his companion slept. He coughed two or three 
times, as if undecided whether or not to disturb his slumbers, but at 
length cried “* Comtois—Comtois !” 

“Sire?” replied Comtois, rousing himself hastily. 

ant look out, and tell me whether much snow has fallen in the 
night. 
Comtois approached the window, and lifting the curtain, quietly re- 
pled, “ Yes, sire, a great deal.” But the young king, who had followed 
with anxious eyes the movements of his valet, and had canght a glimpse 


glidf am! Ob take me up quick, Cum ois! quick—quick: dress me— 
but do make haste, Cumtois.” : 

“ What can have put it iato your majesty’s head to wish to get Op so 
early this morning?’ replied Comtois, seating himeelf quietly in his arm- 
chair. ‘ 

“You do not know, perhaps, that 1 have a great battle to fight this 
morning, Comtois; and { would lay a wager that the enemy 's already 
under arms. I would not for anything he should be in the field before 
me.” 

“ The enemy is asleep, sire; and if you take my advice, you will follow 
his example.” : 

“Sleep! the day of a battle? Who ever ueard of such a thing? Bat 
take me up, Comtois, I say,” continued the child, tossing himself impa- 
tiently in the bed. 

“Culm yourself, sire; you must be more reasonable. Madame de 
Ventadour has forbidden me to allow you to get up so early.” 

“And I, Louis XV., king of France command you to take me up!” 

“ Your majesty must please to understand” — 

“do not understand anythiug; I choose to get up,” said Louis more 
esgerly. “ The little Duke de Chartres sent me a challenge yesterday : 
he is the head of one party, I of another. I am sure, Comtvis, you would 
not wish your king to appear either lazy or cowardly in the eyes of his 
subjects?” . . 

“You may be quite easy, sire, on that head—the kings of your race 
have never been either cowardly or indolent.” . - 

‘Take me up, then, if you please, before the sun rises.” 

“ What, sire! has the sun also sent you a challenge?” 

“No, no, good Comtois; but it would melt my arms.” 4 

‘What arms have you then chosen, sire, which melt before the sun ? 

“Excellent ones, Comtois, I can assure you—good balls of snow. 
You need not laugh, Comtois: a ball of snow, well thrown, can givea fa- 
mous blow I can tell you.” ; E — 

“| have not the slightest doubt of it, sire.” replied Comtois, still laugh- 





ing. 
. You shall be present at the battle, Comtcis, and you shall see whata 
grand affuir it will be. Just fancy—we shall form two camps: the Duke 
de Chartres will command one, and [ the other. I shall have all the 
best under my orders—the Dake d'Harcourt, the Count de Clermont, 
the Marquis de Nesle. Oh, I have been unable to sleep all night thinking 
of it, and [have so longed to get up! Now, like a good Comtois, do 
make haste—the sun will melt all our weapons ; and I am sure that those 
who are to fight under my banners are waiting for me already on the 
field of battle. Ob, how unbappy kings are, that they cannot get any- 
body to obey them!” f rote . d 

A slight tap at the bedroom door interrupted Louis in the midst of his 
speech ; Comtois opened the door, and was not a little surprised on see- 
ing the Duke de Villeroy, the governor of the young king, entering the 
chamber at this early hour. 

“Is the king awake yet!” inquired the marshal. . 4 

“He bas been wanting to get up for this hour past, monseigneur, re- 
plied the valet de chambre. wht rs 

The Marshal de Villeroy approached the bed. “ Sire,” said he, “the 
Duke of Orleans is this day to be appointed to the regency ; it is neces 
sary that you should make a short speech on the vccasion. Do me the 
honour of listening to me, I beg of you; you must learn this speech by 
heart, so as to be able to repeat it before the whole court.” _ 

“Yes, sir, L will,” replied Louis, who was in reality a timid boy, and 
who did not venture to show his dissatisfaction at this delay. mid 

“ Listen to me attentively, then, sire: say after me, ‘ We declare’ "—— 

‘‘ Don’t you think the sun, whenever it rises, will be sare to melt the 
snow!” interrupted Louis, whose attention was suddenly attracted by 
the glittering whiteaess of the park, as its snowy vestment reflected the 
first beams of the rising sun. He had not heard a word of the com- 
mencement of his speech. $ : , 

“Very possibly, sire,” replied Villeroy with an impatient gesture; but 
repeat after me now—* We declare the Duke of Orleans. . 

“ We declare the Duke of Orleans,” said Louis: then, almost in the 
same breath he added, “ Comtois, just look whether the snow is still 
hard.” 

‘‘No matter whether it is or aot, sire,” interrupted the marshal, who 
did not attempt to conceal his impatience at the inattention of his royal 
pupil. “ Now let us proceed, then—‘ regent of this kingdom. : 

‘I dave say that the Duke de Chartres has a pile of snowballs as bigh 
as this ready by this time.” , ; : 

‘If you do not pay more attention, sire,” said Marshal de Villeroy in a 
tone of severity, ‘‘ you will never learn your speech. 








‘Bat [should much rather play in the park with the other children,’’ 
replied Louis petulantly. 

“You shall go there, sire, after the ceremony.” 

“ But the snow will be melted, sir, by that time.” 

“Well, sire, then it must be melted.” 

“ But thea I shall not be able to make snowballs,” 

“ Well, then you must do without them, sire.” 

“ Aud my battle, and my warriors, and all the other children who will 
be amusiug themselves, while I am here shut up in my room !” 

“ Kings, sire, are not like other children; they cannot be allowed to 
be always running about and amusing themselves.” 

‘* Then if so, it is not at all an amusing thing to be a king, Marshal de 
Villeroy.” 

“ag al really insist, sire, upon your learning this speech: you ought 
to have known it an hour ago.” 

* Well, L will \isten now,’ said Louis. 

The marshal, somewhat softened by this promise of docility on the 
partof his pupil, seated himself by the bedside, and repeated, word by 
word, a very short speech, which his pupil recited after him with great 
exactuess. He then retired, feeling fully assured that the young Louis 
was weil prepared to perform his part iu the approaching ceremony. 

Louis bounded with joy when he saw the door close upon the govern- 
or. ‘Now; then, for the park!’ he exclaimed. 

“ Here is Madame de Ventadour, and your tutor Monsieur de Fleury,” 
said Comtois, as he ushered in these two new personages, followed by 
some domestics belonging to the palace, who carried a complete suit o 
clothes fitted for the royal child. When the divers articles which com- 
posed it were spread upon the table, the sight of so brilliant a costume 
helped to divert the mind of the young king tor a moment from the fixed 
idea wnich had hitherto occupied his thoughts. But suddenly the idea 
seemed to strike him that this equipment was the thing which would do 
to wear on the field of his intended battle. 

“ How beautiful it is—how very beautiful! Are you going to dress me 
in all these pretty things, dear mamma?” said he to the governess, of 
whom he was very found, aud whom he always called by the sweet name 
of mother. ‘ 

“ Certainly, my dear king,” she repiied, as she began to perform his 
toilet. ‘It is a pretty costume; is it not?” 

‘Oh how pleased my comrades will be to serve ander my orders 
said Louis, as he examined separately each article. : 

First, there was a little jacket with falling sleeves of violet coloured 
cloth (violet being tie colour appropriated to royal mourning, and the little 
Louis having only lately lost his grandfather, Louis X1V.); then there 
was placed upon his head a cap of violet erépe, lined with cloth of gold; 
and finally a blue ribbon was passed round his neck, to which hung sus- 
pended the Cross of the Order of St. Louis, and that of the Order of the 
St. Esprit. Up to this point everything went on as smoothly as ossible ; 
the child, absorbed in the contempiation of this rich and brilliant cos- 
tume, was beginning to forget his morning vexations; he longed to be 
dressed, in order to escape from the hands of his governess; and he was 
just on the point of asking Comtois to hand him his miniature weapons, In 
order to be ready for the battle, when, to his great surprise, Madame de 
Ventadour handed him a pair of splendid leading-strings in cloth of gold. 

“* What are these for, mamma?” said be. — 

“ They are leading-strings, sire,” she replied. 

“And what are you going to do with them?” 

“To put them on you, sire?” ; * 

“On me! leading-strings! You are joking, mamma?’ 

“They complete your costume, sire: they must be put on.” 

“[ cannot put them on, mamma: | really will not! / 

“Tam very sorry to be obliged to do anything which annoys you, my 
dear king; but it bas been decided that, in order to mark your age, lead- 
ing-strings should form a part of your costume.” 

“But | do not choose to have them on, dear mamma. I do not waut 
them, and I will not put them on.” . 

“ But they cannot be dispensed with, sire.” 

“ Not dispense with the leading-strings! Indeed I can, dear mamma. 
What is the use of putting them on me? Do you ever see me tumble 
when I am walking! How long is it since I have given myself a bruise 
on my forehead? You do not put leading-strings on me to run all day in 
the woods, to go up and down stairs, to skip over the trenches, and now 
you want to put them on me when I am only going to ride in a carriage, 
and then to sitin an arm-chair. Indeed, mamma, you are not reasonable : 


” 





through the window of the snow-covered landscape, exclaimed, ‘‘ How 











leading-strings are only put on Jité/e children.” 
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“Every one knows, sire, that you are not a little child; certainly one 
is no longer a child at five years and a hall; but still it cannot be helped 
—etiquette requires that on grand occasions you should wear leading- 
strings until your education is confided to the care of men.” 

« Etiquette, custom! Yousay that every minute, dear mamma. The cus 
tom ought to be only to put Jeading-strings on little children who do not 
know how to walk. But if people are so anxious to use leading strings, 
why not put them on those old seigneurs w3 bave here—on the Duke de 
Bourbon, who can hardly stand; or on the old Bi-hop de Troyes, who 
stumbles at every step: they, indeed, may be in want of them; but as 
for me, it is quite decided—I will not have them.” 

“T entreat you, sire, to comply.” : 

“ Do not talk to me any more about it, dear mamma. The sun is al- 
ready risen; I have a battle to fight this morning, and my munition of 
war is not yet prepared ; so pray do not keep me any longer.” — 

“Your leading-strings will not be the least in your way, sire. Pray 
put them on.” 

“And how my companions will laugh at me, especially the Duke de 
Chartres!” 

“They would not dare to do so, sire. Indeed it is not well done of you 
to require so much pressing about such atrifle. You ought to show 
yourself a little more ready to obey one whom you honour with the title 
of mother.” 

‘If the other children had them too, mamma, then I should not mind ; 
but look at the Duke de Nangia, the little Marquis de Nesle, &c.: did 
you ever see them in leading-strings 1” 

* But they are not kings, sire, as you are.” 

“And I am eure, then, itis very tiresome to bea king. How I have 
been teased ever since I got up this morning on account of my kingdom ! 
My battle has been delayed; 1 have had a long speech to learn by heart ; 

now you want to put on these ugly leading-strings. But itis no use 
talking to me: I will not doit!” 

‘‘ Monsieur de Fleury,” said Madame de Ventadour to the king’s tutor, 
who stood in the window reading his breviary,, “ will you have the kiud- 
ness to come here and make the king listen to reason?” 

“ Monsieur de Fleury,” said the child, “ as you are at the window, will 
you be so good as to tell me whether the snow is beginuing to melt?” 

“Not yet, sire,” replied M. de Fleury, approaching the fire, in front of 
which stood Madame de Ventadour with the leading-strings in her hand, 
whils: the young king kept his hands clasped behind him. to prevent 
them from taking him by surprise, and slipping them on. 

“Why are you so obstinate, sire? Give me your hand, and let me see 
you do cheertully, and for the sake of pleasing Madame de Veutadour, that 
which, sooner or later, must be done.”’ 

“ Bat I want to go to the park,” said the little Louis with a swelling 
heart, and tears starting to his eyes: “I bave snowballs to make.” 

“ You have, in the first place, duties to perform, sire : and you, sire, 
more than all other children : fur, as a king, you ought to set them the 
example. Begin to co so at once by yielding to the wishes of your gov- 
erness ; raise your arm, sire, if you please: well ; now, the other. There, 
now, it is done, sire, and I thank you for your obedience.” 

“If kings are happy, it is not while they are children at all events,”: 
said Louis XV.,as he looked with tearful eyes on the golden belt of bis 
leading: strings. 

“ Youu are tight, sire,” said M.de Fleury. “ Itis later: it is when they 
have learned w make their people happy” 

“ The king’s carriage is at the door,” said a gentleman-in-waiting, open. 
ing the folding-doors of the king’s apartment. Madame de Venta ‘our 
rose, took the king by the hand, and led him down the grand staircase to 
the carriage, whilst \!.de Fleury and the royal pages followed. The 
day was bitterly cold; but the poor little kiug rejoiced in the treezing 
blast, for he thought it would keep the snow from melting, and he could 
yet have his battle on his way back. With this hope he cheerfully en- 
tered the carriage, and waited with patience for M. de Villeroy and the 
Duke du Maine, who had both the right of entering the royal carriage 
They reached the step at the same moment ; and the foot of the oue hav- 
ing accidentally touched that of the other, each measured his opponent 
with a disdaintul glance. 

“I beg to observe to the Marshal de Villeroy,” said the Duke du 
Maine, * that, in quality of prince of the biced, | have a right to the seat 
of honour in his majesty’s carriage.” 

“And I,’ replied the marshal, without yielding a step, ‘‘ beg to ob- 
serve to the Duke da Maine, that, as governor to the king, [ have aright 
to the seat of honour, and am only bound to yield it to a legitimate priuce 





of the blood, and not to M. le Duc du Maine. 

“ We shall see that,” replied the duke, stepping into the carriage. The 
marshal, with a fiery glance, laid his hand on the intruder’s arm. During 
this discussion the carriage door was necessarily kept open, and the young 
king was treeziug with the cold. At length he exclaimed impatiently, 
“For goodness’ sake, gentlemen, come in, and both of you take the place 
of houwvur: I would just as soon sit with my back to the horses.” 

“That is out of the question, sire,” replied the marshal. 

“Well, then,” replied the young king, shivering with the cold, “ draw 
lots to see who shall sit by my side, or else both take your seats with 

our backs to the horses.” The last advice of the young kivg was at 
ength followed, and the eight horses started at full gallop. 

The carriage was no sooner in motion than the Marshal de Villeroy, 
bending forwards towards the young king, asked him if he remembered 
his speech; but at that moment they were passing the park of Viucen- 
nes*, and his heart was too full to answer. He heard the joyous cries of 
his young companions, who were fighting the battle of which he had 
dreamt all the precediag night ; he saw the hard, glittering snow, which 
would have made such glorious bombs; and then, when he began to 
think that before he was tree again all the fun would be over, the tears 
started to his eyes. 

“ What are you thinking of, sire?” inquired the marshal. Louis made 
no reply, but pointed to the battle-field, and his large black eyes looked 
so full of sorrow, that it touched the heart of the marshal. 

“ What can we do, sire?” he observed, as M. de Fleury had already 
done. “The children of kings are not like other children: they have 
duties to fulfil; and as it is their business toset an example to their peo- 
ple, no duty must be left undone.” 

By this time they had reached the Faubourg St. Antoine*, and the peo- 
ple both in the windows and the streets, were assembled to look at their 

ing. Athousand acclamations welcomed him on every side, but the 

oor little fellow wassad and pale—he still thought of his lost battle. 
hey at length reached the palace of the Tuileries, and the young mon. 
arch was conducted to his throne in the Chamber of Peers by the Duke 
de Tresme, who filled the offive of Lord High Chamberlain. Madame 
de Ventaduur was already seated upon the steps of the throne, and the 
countenance of her little pupil brightened as hesaw her. He exclaimed 
aloud with childish glee,‘ Madamede Veutadour !” ‘ Hush !” said his 
verness kindly, whilst with an expressive glance she designated to 
im the imposing assembly by which they were surrounded. Louis XV. 
immediately resumed a little air of grave dignity which was natural to 
him, and began to look composedly around him on the striking spectacle 
which the court of France of that day offered when assembled in full cos- 
tume. The young king himself, who formed the centre of attraction in 
this brilliant circle, was well formed to grace the high post he occupied. 
He stood erect upon his throne, and awaited with a dignified patience 
the commencement of the ceremony. It might almost have been imag- 
ined that he felt the importance of the functions he was called to fulfil. 

Soon the mass of courtiers began to move around the throne, one great 
functivnary of state after another approached the little king, and address- 
ed him in speeches prepared for the occasion—all of which bad one point 
in common, which was nota little distressing to their young auditor— 
namely, their interminable length. However, he bore the iufliction with 
great apparent tranquillity, although it must be avowed that his glances 
were more frequently directed towards the window, where might be 
seen a tree bending beneath its sparkling, snowy burthen, than towards 

the grave speakers of very grave and very heavy speeches. When the 
moment at length arrived for the young king to deliver his speech, the 
Marshal de Villeroy bent forward, and asked bim in a whisper whether 
he remembered what he had taught him inthe morning. 

** Perfectly,” he replied. 

* Now, then, is the time to say it aloud, sire,” said marshal. 

With perfect gra-e, and with a certain infantile timidity of manner, 
which added yet more to the charm of his appearance, Louis XV. re- 
peated aloud, and with perfect correctness—" We, king of France aud 
of Navarre, declare the Duke of Orleans regent of this kingdom, to ad- 
minister the affairs of state during our minority, couformably to the de- 
cree of parliament made on the 3d of September.” 

The Duke of Orleans advanced to kiss the young sovereign’s band in 
token of gratitude, the Council of Regency was then named, and each 
member of it came forward in turn 10 perform the same act of homage. 
Then followed the administration of oaths, more speeches, and an endless 

* The author of this article from Chambers’ Jrurnal haa very confused notions 
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routine of ceremonies, which became wearisome to all, but insupportable 
to the poor child. He at leagth ceased to listen, his eyes wandered to- 
wards the door, he stood up, sat down, yawned, played with the Crosses 
whch bang suspeuded from his blue ribbon, and then pettishly eee 
them from him, began to yawn anew. Suddenly his attention seeme 
arrested by some object in the far corner of the room; his eyes ceased 
to wander, and were filled with an expression of comic surprise. The 
marshal, whohad been following with anxiety every movement of his pupil 
looked in the direction to which the child’s glance was directed, and 
soon discovered that the object of his attention was the old cardinal of 
Noailles, a prelate of preeminent ugliness, which was shown off still more 
by his scarlet costame, and who was as yet unknown to the young prince 
as he had only lately returned to the court, having been disgraced in the 
reign of Louis XIV. 

The marshal, fearing doubtless that the old courtier might be displeas- 
ed at this marked attention, whispered to his pupil a request not to look 
so steadfastly in that direction 

“ But I choose to look that way,” replied the child. 

“ Itis not polite,” replied his governor. 

“ So much the worse,” said King. 

** But it is very wrong of you, sire.” 

‘“* Tam sorry for it; butit amuses me.” 

“ Listen to this gentleman who is making you a speech instead of look- 
ing about you.” 

“ [ am very tired of hearing him,” replied Louis. 

“ [beg of you, sire—sire—sire—pray attend to me.” 

‘“« Leave me alone,” said Louis impatiently, quite wearied out by the 
admonitions of his governor and the interminable speeches of his cour- 
tiers. 

“ Bat, sire, I cannot leave you alone,” replied the marshal; “ you are 
not here for the purpose of being amused.” 

“ Ah, my snow, my beautiful snow!” said the King, to whose mind 
the word amusement recalled with vividness his morning disappoint- 
ment. 

“ You must not think about that now, sire, but attend to what is guing 
on here.” 

“ Oh, do leave me alone!” said the king, bursting into tears. 

“Sire, sire ; pray hold up your head, and do not disgrace yourself in 
this way.” 

The sete little king’s tears were, however, unheeded ; the wearisome 
ceremony lasted till the close of the day; and when poor Louis passed 
the park on his way back to Versailles, the finishing stroke was put to his 
sorrows, fur—the snow had melted ! 

“Oh, my battle, my snowballs !” he exclaimed, weeping bitterly. 
To add to his mortification, as he mounted tke stairs of his palace of Ver- 
sailles, he met all his young playmates talking and laughing over the di- 
vers feats of prowess which had been pertormed during day. They 
were all glowing with health and animation; and as the pale, wearied 
— assed the merry group, there was not one of them who envied his 
royal lot. 

“* Who gained the day ?” inquired Louis mournfully. 

“ The Duke de Chartres,” was the reply; “ but the Marquis de Nesle 
fought very well too.” 

** Come, then, at least. and tell me about it,” said the little king. 

“ Sire,” interposed Madame de Ventadour, “ tais is the hour for you to 
retire to rest.” 

“ Well, then, the hour must be put off,’’ said Louis pettishly. 

“‘ That, sire, is impossible; your gentlemen of the bedchamber are in 
waiting.” 

‘** Ou how tiresome it is to be a king!” said Louis XV., his tears com- 
mencing to flow afresh as his governess led him to the bedchamber. 
“ Tam al waysunfortanate: in the winter, [ am not allowed to make snow- 
balls; and in the summer, when it is so fine, and everybody walks out, 
I am kept at home in the palace.” 

Oh, sire,” said his governess, as she began to undress him, “ are you 
not taken out whenever you piease ?”’ 

* Am [ indeed? And do you think I have forgotten the day of the féte 
of St Germains, when I was at the window, and saw such numbers of 
children passsing by, and they all looked so happy? I asked you where 
they were going, aud you told me to the fair; and when I asked what this 
fair was, you told me it wasa place where they amused themselve under 
the trees, and bought toys aud sweetmeats; and that in the evening I 
should see all these children returning with their plaything and their 
cakes. Oh. how I did long to go! But you were sick, mamma, and so I 
was obliged to stay at home.” 

“ You shall go, sire, next year.” 

“ Aud in the winter,” resumed the king, “ it is so pleasant to run upon 
snow, to make snowballs, to throw them at one’s companions, and have 
them thrown at one’s self in return; and now, to-day, they have made 
me miss the finest battle in the world! When will some snow fall 
again ?’ 

“ Come, sire, you must not think any more of that now, but try to go 
to sleep.” 

“can’t go to sleep: I suppose I shall be told presently that this is 
the hour at which I must go to sleep, because [am a king !” 

** Console yourself, sire,” replied his governess ; “‘ when you are a man 
sy will be happier.” As Madame de Ventadour said this, she, sighed, 
ur she knew but too well that the future happiness of her little pupil 
was, if possible, even still more uncertain than the present. 





A PORTRAIT. 


THOMAS CROFTON CROKER, F.8.A., M.R.LA- 


Perhaps the greatest difficulty which the writer of any biographical 
sketch has to contend with is accuracy of dates. Arrange dates correctly, 
and every circumstance will fall readily into its place ; but in nothing is 
the memory more deceptive, and in nothing will it be expected that the 
biography of an antiquary should be more correct. Bat Mr. Crofton 
Croker must not be regarded by us as a mere Doctor Dryasdust, although 
he happens to write F.S.A. after his name, aud to be one of the secreta- 
ries of the British Archeological Association. For our part, we desire to 
trace his literary, rather than his antiquarian career, and to imagine him, 
whom many no doubt well recollect, when, at the age of scarcely twenty 
he was flung into the vortex of London, ‘a young and bashful Irishman,” 
with a mellitlaous Cork accent, that came 
“ O’er the ear like the sweet south, 

while discussing painting, poetry, or music, and with most unphilosophic 
visions of fame and fortune, consequent upon the cultivation of those ac- 
quirements, floating dimly before his imagination. 

From a privately-printed catalogue raisonnée of the pictures and furni- 
ture of Mr. Crofton Croker’s cottage at Fulham, we glean that he was the 
only son of Major Thomas Croker of the 38th Regiment of Foot, who was 
descended from the ancient Devonshire family of that name, branches of 
which became settlers in the south of [reland in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and under the Commonwealth. Major Croker entered the army in 1777, 
betore he had attained the age of sixteen, and immediately embarked for 
America. On his return to England, in 1784, he found himself almost 
aloue in the world—his only brother having been killed by an accident 
when achild, and both his father and mother having died during their 
sou’s abseuoe. The management of the smal! property which he inherited 
devolved upon his uncle Thomas, oue of the Six Clerks in the Court of 
Chancery of Ireland, whose ouly daughter, Anne, had married Sir Edward 
Croften, Bart, of Moate, in the county Roscommon, in 1769, and was 
created Baroness Crofton Ist December, 1797. 

_ From the age of sixteen, to November, 1802,Major Croker served, dur- 
ing the Campaigns in America, Holland, the disturbances iu Ireland, and 
the afluirs in the West Indies, with the same regiment, then popalarly 
called The Flower regiment of Ireland,’* in which he had received his 
first commission. 
2 In 1796, he married Maria, eldest daughter and co-heir of Croker Dillon, 
Exsq., of Baltidaniel, in the county of Cork, and on the 15th January, 
1798, Thomas Crofton Croker was born at the house of his maternal 
grandmother, in Buckingham-square, Cork ; receiving his first Christian 
name after his father, and his second, by which he is generally known 
after his god-father, the Hon. Sir Edward Crofton, Bart. . 
The only anecdote connected with the boyish days of young Croker, 
which we remember to have heard, is, that his sister—wien both 
were mere children—on being shown some toy which interested her, and 
sbe considered to be curious, exclaimed—* On, give me that, sir, for my 
brother, he is such an antiquarian.” 
Between the years 1812 and 1815, from what he has printed, it would 
appear that Mr. Crofton Croker mado several excursions on foot throuzh 
the south of Ireland, making notes and sketches, treqne nly in company 
with Mr. Joseph Humphreys (a quaker gentleman, and subsequently the 
respected Master of the Deaf and Dumb Institution at Claremont, near 
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Dublin) ; and, during these walks, studying the character, manner, lan- 

uage, and superstitions of the peasantry, by associating with them, and 
listening to their songs, legends, and local traditions; the acquirements 
from which juvenile rambles are obvious ‘n almost every page written 
by Mr. Croker. In his introduction to “The Keen of the South of Lreland.” 
printed by the Percy Society in 1844, he minutely describes his visit, in 
company with his friend Humphreys, to the romantic lake of Gougane.- 
barra, in the west of the county of Cork, on the 23rd June, 1813, and the 
circumstaaces under which he procured some Irish verses, of which a 
translation into English by him appeared in the Morning Post newspaper 
in 1815, and in 1817 attracted the notice of the Poet Crabbe. It has 
been also stated that, from the eame district Mr. Crofton Croker procured 
the Irish melody to which Haynes Bayley afterwards wrote his popular 
song of “ Oh! no, we never mention her.” And there is no doubt that 
the “ gentleman,” mentioned by Moore, in the following note appended 
to the advertisement to the seventh number of his “Irish melodies,” 
which appeared in 1818, was Mr. Crofton Croker :— 

“ One gentleman in particular, whose name I shall feel happy in being allowed 
to mention, has not only sent us nearly forty ancient airs, but has communicated 
many curious fragments of Irish poetry, and some interesting traditions current 
in the country where he resides, illustrated by sketches of the romantic scenery 
to which they refer ; all of which, though too late for the present number, will be 
of infinite service to us in the prosecution of our task,”’ 

How the leisure spring-timeof CroftonCroker's life was passed, amidst 
the beautiful scenery and poetical associations which surround the city of 
Cork, may be collected from the following verses, which were written on 
the page opposite to that on which he had made, in a fady’s album, a 
drawing of Sunday’s well, near Cork—a picturesque object, overshad- 
owed by some fine old ash trees. Nor will the interest which attaches to 
these verses be lessened, when their author is named as “ Father 
Prout :"— 

“ In yonder well, there lurks a spell, 
tis a fairy font ; 
Croker himself, poetic elf, 
Might fitly write upon‘t. 


“ The summer-day, of childhood gay, 
Was spent betide it often ; 

I loved its brink—so did I think 
Maginn, Maclise, and Crofton. 


“ Of early scenes, too oft begins 
The memory to grow fainter ; 

Not so with me, Crofton, nor thee, 
‘The Doctor,‘ or the Painter. 


“‘ There is a trace, time can't efface, 
Nor years of absence dim; 

It is the thought of you sweet spot, 
Yon fountain's fairy brim.” 

During this period, when sketching, singing, and sonneteering were in 
the ascendancy, Mr. Crofton Croker was serving an apprenticeship in the 
counting-house of an eminent mercantile firm in Cork (Messrs. Lecky 
and Mark), where he had been placed, in 1813, at the suggestion of his 
maternal relative, the present Sir William Dillon, Bart.; but his applica- 
tion to the desk and ledger do not appear to have decreased his boyish 
fondness for the fine arts. 

In 1817, he appeared as an exhibitor in the second exhibition of the 
Cork Society for promoting the Fine Arts, by contributing pen-sketches 
of pilot-boats ina calm and in a gale—of Bridgetown Abbey, &c. 

Three years afterwards, the exhibition of the same Society brought 
forth the earliest production of Maclise’s pencil. 

In the spring of 1818, a short-lived periodical, called The Literary and 
Political Examiner, appeared in Cork, and the name of * 7’. C. Croker, 
del.”’ is engraved on a copperplate of some Irish antiquities, an account 
of which was furnisued by Mr. Abell, the secretary of the Cork Scientific 
Society ; and there can be no doubt that Mr. Crofton Croker otherwise 
assisted that publication. 

Major Croker died at his residence, Blackrock, near Cork, on the 22nd 
March, 1818. 

Released from the counting-house by circumstances consequent upon 
the death of his father, Mr. Crofton Croker tells us, that in November, 
1818, he “lett Ireland, and, with the exception of a short excursion in 
the summer of 1821, did not revisit the country uatil 1825.”’ Hibs first 
visit in England was made to Moore, at his cottage in Wiltshire; and soon 
afterwards proceeding to London, he received, at the hands of Mr. John 
Wilson Croker, an appointment in the Admiraity, of which office his name- 
sake was then secretary. 

In the memoir prefixed to “ Selections from the Writings of the late 
Sydney Taylor,’’ itis mentioned, that “in conjunction with T. Crofton 
Croker, Esq., F.S.A, and one ur two other gentlemen, Mr. Taylor com- 
menced a weekly paper, called Zhe Talisman’’—which survived only 
from June to December, 1820. 

The short excursion in Mr. Crofton Croker’s native country, mentioned 
as having been made by him in the summer of the following year, led to 
the appearance, in January, 1824, of a quarto volume, published by 
Marray, entitled—* Researches in the South of Ireland, illustrative of 
the Scenery, Architectural Remains, and the Manners aud Superstitions 
of the Peasantry ; with an Appendix, containing a private Narrative of 
the Rebellion of 1798.” Mr. Crofton Croker informs us in the advertise- 
ment prefixed to this work, that its pretensions “ are very bumble, as it 
consists of little more than an arrangement of notes made during several 
excursions in the south of Ireland, between the years 1812 and 1822.” 
And he adds, “ in a tour through part of the counties of Cork, Waterford, 
and Limerick, in 1821, Miss Nicholson and Mr. Alfred Nicholson were 
my companions, and to their pencils this volume is chiefly indebted for 
its illustrations.” This quarto volame was favourably received; but 
its style of production was ambitious, and exceeded the merit of the mat- 
ter. 

Early in the spring of 1825, Mr. Crofton Croker published , anonymous- 
ly, a little volame— ‘The Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of 
Ireland,” which were illustrated by some highly fanciful wood-cuts ; 
and it burst into an almost unprecedented popularity. The whole of the 
first edition was exhausted in the course of a few days; and it was im- 
mediately most favourably noticed in the Quarterly aud Edinburgh Re- 
views, and by almost all the journals of Eugland, the Contineut, aud 
America. 

Sir Walter Scott addressed a highly complimentary letter to the aathor 
which, as it has been printed, we need here only notice. 

The success of the litile volame was so complete, that Mr. Murray 
became anxious to produce a second series of the “Fairy Legends” 
without delay. He therefore requested Mr. Crofton Croker to visit Ire- 
land, and collect materials; and, in a letter which that gentleman wrote 
on recovering from a severe illness, caused by the fatigue and exposure 
he sustained during this excursion Mr. Croker facetiously says:— 

“On Friday, the first of April, 1825—ominous day, and fool as I was—I start” 
ed from London at four in the evening, for Bristol, with an intention of making @ 
tour in the south of Ireland, for the purpose of gleaning, in the course of six 
weeks, the remainder of the fairy legends and traditions which Mr. Murray, of 
Albemarle-street, suspected were still to be found lurking among its glens—hav- 
ing satisfied himself as to the value of dealing in the publication of such fanciful 
articles, and the correctness of my friend Ben D’Israeli's estimate thereof. I 
started from London, as I before said, with a firm determination of seeing the 
sun rise, and making a personal acquaintance with the shade, of O Donohue, at 
Killarney, on May morning ; and, during the month that was before me, and ull 
the day previous to that fixed on for our personal introduction, making the most of 
my time in hunting up and bagging ail the old ‘grey superstitions I could fall in 
with. My sport was to have been ‘shooting folly as it flies ;’ and pretty fair, 
though devilish wild sport I had, ana rough enough it was into the bargain. After 
sundry adventures with Whiteboys, iu caves and out of caves, upon hill-tops, 
with bootmakers and broguemakers, with smugglers and coastguard-men, with 
magistrates and murderers, with pilgrims and pedlars, [returned to England with- 
in the prescribed time—bringing with me not only a budget of ‘ grey superstitions, 
but the seeds of disease, which grew to maturity 1a June, blossomed in autuinn, 
and do not leave me convalescent at the close of the year, when [ write to you, my 
dear friend, to wish you many less painful returns of the next, and less of wild 
adventure than I have experienced in the present. 

It was during this run through the south of Ireland by Mr. Crofton 
Croker, that an esteemed correspondent of ours from Clare, whose col- 
lected letters were afterwards published, as “ Scenes from the Shores of 
the Atlantic,” records her recvllections of him in “Souvenirs of a Sum 
mer io Germany.” That lady met, at Dresden, a Mr Sch : r, W ho 
was insatiable in his thirst for information about Englaud—iis habits, man- 
ners, scenery, authors—everything: 

“Books and authors are a favourite theme; and most unmercifully does he 
drain my poor stock of literary lore. Yesterday. however, we touched on one a 
the latter, about whom he found me ready to talk quite as long and as delightedly 
as he was inclined to listen—Crofton Croker. 








“The ‘Fairy Legends be had read over and over again, with the genuine 
German enthusiasm fer the wild and superiatural; and when I told him that their 
author was known to me, not through the medium of the ‘sins of ink’ alone, but. 
as a cherished friend, whose name brings with it ‘old hallowed memories’ of 
days, hiscountenance kindled with interest and curiosity. ace 

* How eagerly he listened while I described the chronicler of ‘ F L 
his warm Irish heart, and rich ve.n of humour, his antiquarian propensities, 
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ion for ancient manuscripts; the mingled drollery, and intelligence, 
ane Jean var that dance and spar&le in his merry dark eye ; and his lee Ng 
that most irresistible and infectious of laughs, so joyous and delightful ! “~ 
come a host of old stories and reminiscences—how we used, when - expecte: 
a visit from Crofton Croker, to search the * twisted brake and bushy dell’ in — 
of his favourite flower. the graceful bindweed. Many a pinafore cg 4 pot 
cause, and many a stitch did it cost the grumbling abigailto repair the _— Mh 
little was that cared fur, while the long wreaths were brought in triamp den . 
guest made to sit on a mossy stone or pant: a tree, until the curling tendrils anc 
owy bells were twined round his straw hat. 
ne ‘had then our holiday gala in the garden summer-house—that momarsble day 
when, in reply to an invitation written in large-hand on the leaf of a pes 
and duly despatched to ‘ Crofton Croker, Esq, the Rookery,’ he sone adage’ 
the juvenile hoar of six. How good hamouredly he drank the sai tg se 8 
set of tiny cups and saucers that would have suited his owa Titania or : oe i 
and how he delighted our young hearts afterwards by making sketches 0 - be- 
loved Blackrock Castle, on his thumb-nail, or else drawing pictures o- us witha 
encil made of burnt paper and candlegrease. Very soft and pretty t ~ were- 
y the way. [ have one of them still, a moonlight scene , which I would not par 


bi wg Bor ae days led me to more modern times; and then followed the 
description of a visit paid to us one summer, when our avthor, afier legend hunt 


i gthe mountains, arrived at our house late in the evening, minus 
re aos | ea was full of people, whom he contrived, eam eayer: | 
uhe fatigues of the day. and his loss to boot, to keep up half the night by - ril- 
liant and varied powers of conversation. How one unfortunate poor gent — 
of the party was fraudulently beguiled of hia rest altogether. He, — a ng 
very naturally that there where the author was so very agreeable, the book might, 
i be so too. touk up the ‘ Fairy Legends’ to his room in an evil hour—be- 
perhaps, be so tov. pas glowed yy apes 
an to read—was tempted on from the Hauntec ellar” to the ‘ yo 
ggshells,” and had not got half-way with ‘Daniel O'Rourke’ and his rapin’- 
hook, to the moon, when lo! the san rose upon him instead, and left him little more 
than time to dress himself for breakfast.” ! 

Much has been said respecting the authorship of the tale of “ Daniel 
O'Rourke,” which became extremely popular in England on its appear- 
ance in the “ Fairy Legends:” more, perhaps, than the matter deserves. 
Mr. Crofton Croker, however, has supplied us with the following ac- 
count of its rise and progress until it came into his hands:— 

“The primitive idea which makes children cry for the nioon is the foundation 
of the story of ‘ Daniel O Rourke ‘—at least of its principal incident, the fight on 
the eagle. In all times people have longed after what Mu'ton calls 

‘Imagined lands and regions in the moon;’ 
and it was only natural that poets should seize upon the idea of flying to that is 
land in the sky. Bishop Wilkins has seriously estimated the probabilities o 
getting there, but balloons have proved what mathematicians had before cal 
culated, that the project of the learned bishop is but a dream, and fit only for the 
oets. 

. “Tales of flights to the moon exist in the Sanscrit, which appears to be the 
original language of fable; and from thence this conceit has spread throughout the 
literature of tue East aud of Greece. In the popular legends of all countries 
where large birds abound, flights upon eagle-back are common, and seem to have 
given rise to the more classical fancy of winged horses. ’ i 

“To modern Europe, the idea of soaring to the moon was, I believe, introduced 
by Ariosto, in his whimsical account of Astolpbo s journey ia quest of the brains 
of Orlando. That a very intimate acquaintance with both the literature and music 
of Italy was cultivated trom the beginning to nearly the close of the last century 
in Ireland, is suffi:iently proved by the memoirs of Lord Charlemont, the works 
of Mr. Walker, &c.; and it may not be saying too much to add. that the Italian 
language was at that period more familiarly known, and consequently, the works 
of Italian writers were more the subject of ordinary conversation among a cer- 
tain circle in Dublin, than they ever have been among any corresponding circle in 
London. When this is kept in mind, Daniel O Rourke, who on his eagle sits 
— ‘as stiff 

As Sir Astolpho on his hippogriff,” 
may appear to be only afree and jocular Irish parody on Ariosto, ‘ 

“My friend, Mr. Prior, in the second edition of his ' Life of Burke,’ has attribut- 
ed—I know not on what authority—the invention of ‘ Daniel O' Rourke’ to a Mr. 
Doyle, a surgeon, wh» moved in the very pleasant and intellectual society of Dub- 
lin some seventy years since. Whether he was the author or not can now only 
be matter for conjecture ; bat there is a traditionary story of his intraduction to 
Quin. who had expressed a wish to see a specimen of an [rish peasant, waich sup 
ports Mr. Prior's assertion. 

“Doyle, dressed in the proper costume of the character he was to personate, was 
brought ia to a merry party, where Quin, in the full tide of humour, reigned para- 
mount, according to his custom.” 

The mock rustic acted his part with becoming awkwardness: but ban- 
died jst tor jest witn “the huge leviathan.” 

“¢You're a droll fellow, my man,’ at last said Quin, ‘you remind me o 
a story [ once heard.’ aud Qain told it accordingly, w the delight of the com. 





¢ 





pany. ' ‘ 

“* Well then,’ said Doyle, ‘ your honour reminds me of another, and 
How the connexion was brought about, is not related ; but Doyle told the story of 
* Daniel O Rourke,’ which was received with shouts of laughter; and it is need- 





less to say the deception was not carried on much longer. 

“ Whatever the source of the story may have beeu, it became orally very popu- 
lar, and was a particular favourite in the south of Ireland. I have been told it 
was printed in tia Dundee Repository, a miscellany published in Scotland about 
1790, but this | have never seen Thirty years afterwards, viz, 1820, it certainly 
did appear in Blackwood's Magazine, agreeably versified by the late Mr. Samuel 
Gosnell, of Cork; but, as usual with poems in oftava rim1, considerably dilated 
by humourous, and, sometimes, highly poetical digressions.” — 

The reasou way the * Fatry Legeuds” bad veea published ano vymous- 
ly, when both the nimes of the author and the publisher (iu connexion) 
were not uataveurably before the public, was the loss of Mr. Croftou 
Croker’s original manuscript, and the necessity of immediately replac- 
ing it. To etfsct this, the late Doctor Magian, Mr. (now the Right Hon. 
David R. Pigot), “Friend Humphreys,’ aud Mr. Keightley,teadered their 
friendly assistance, aad re-wrote some of the tales, wilh the view of en- 
abling Mr. Croker, who was obliged to work against time, to keep pace 
with the printer—writing, in most instances, from dictation. Tue tale of 
“Daniel O'R arke” as printed ia the ‘ Fairy Legeads,” was, as we are as- 
sured ia the autograph of Mc. Haumplreys, touched up by Doctor Ma- 

inn, and, finally very much altered by Mr. Croker—to all of whoth it 

Bad been pertectly famaliar. Ia consequeace of some publisher having 
put Mr. Keightley’s name forward as the author ot the ‘ [rish Fairy Le- 
gends,”’ Mr. Croker, iu his preface to the third edition of the work, which 
appeared ia * Murray’s Family Library,” in 1834, says:— 
_ “ However compact may be the mode of printing adopted, the act of compress- 
ing into one volume the three in which the ‘ Fairy Legends’ originally appear. 
ed, involved, to a certain extent, the necessity of selection, perhaps the most diffi- 
cult of all tasks. judiciously to perform ; bat the following statement will show the 
system proceeded on :— 

“ Forty tales, descriptive of [rish superstitions, now appear instead of fifty. All 
superfluous annotations have been struck out, and a brief suminary atthe end of 
each section substituted, explanatory of the classification adopted, and in which a 
few adiitional notes have been introduced, as well as upon the text. It is there- 
fore hoped that this curtailment will be regarded as an essential improvement; 
some useless repetitivn in the tales being thereby avoided, and much irrelevant 
matter in the notes dispensed with, although nothing which illustrates in the 
slightest degree the popular Fairy Creed of Ireland has been sacrificed. At the 
same time, the omission of a portion of the ten immaterial tales wil! sufficiently 
answer doub:s idly raised us to the question of authorship.” 

On the 20 b October, 1826, Me. Crofton Croker was personally intro- 
duce to Sir Walter Scott, at the resideuce of Mr. Lockhart, ia Pall 
Mall, London. Sir Walter thus chronicles the meeting in his journal— 
* At breakfast, Crofton Croker, author of the ‘ Lrish Fairy Tales’—little 
as adwarf, kven-syed as a hawk, aud of easy, prepossessing mtnners— 
something like Tom Movre. Here were also Terry, Allan Cuvuiagham, 
Newton, and others.” 

After break!ast the subject of the Christmas pantomime for the Adel- 
hi Theatre was discussed, and settled by Sir Walter Scott placing his 
and upon his brewst, aud saying to Terry, with a peculiar look —* "pon 

the honour of a gentleman, { know of uo better subject than the adlveu- 
tures of * Diuiet O Rourke ;’ and here,” he added, go rd-hamoaredly pla- 
cing bis other hand apoa Me. Crofton Croker’s shoulder—* here is the 
very tmp to do it for you.” Ot course the hiut was acted on—:ad * Har. 
leqnia aud he Bigle; or, the Man in the Moon and his Wife” produced 
at the Adelphi, amung the pantomimes of the seuson, for the edification of 
holiday folk, A second edition, uader the name of “ Daniel O' Rourke ; 
or, Ruymes of a Pantomime founded on that Story,” was publisied ia 
1823, uniform with the “ Irish Fairy Legends,” from the preface to which 
we have extracted the account of the story. 

The exteuded celedrity of Daniel O Rourke” became as marvellous 
as the tale itself, Among the best translatious ure those by the Brothers 
Grimm, and ia “ Les Qoates [rlandais,” pablisued at Paris iu 1823, with 
an introduction by M P. A. Dafa. Priuce Puckler Muscaw writes, on 
the 2d October, 1828 :— 

“Tam just returned from an excursion of sixteen miles with Colonel W 
to Hungry Hill a lofty mountain at the end of Bantry Bay, remarkable for its 
watertatl, and for Tamas O' Rourke s thght to the mvon on tue eagle's back, which 
began here, aud has so often been related in prose and verse. Even in Germany 
this ainusing tale has been repeatedly translated, and has probably fallen into your 
hands. Tae hero of the story is a gamekeeper of Lord B——— s, who is still 
alive, and alinost always drunk. Qa our return, Colonel W introduced 
bim to me atthe inn. He is now extremely proud of his celebrity, aud seemed to 
me when | saw hun to ve projzcting another visit to the moon.” 

The secoud edition of the “ Fairy Legende,” which appeared in 1826 
while the secoud series was in prepuration, ie remaikable from being 11 
lostrated by etchings after sketches by Maclise, wh» is mentioned by 
Mr. Croftuu Croker, in his preface, asa “ young Irish artist of consider- 











able promise, who I trust will receive that patronage which he so justly 
merits.” 


Gerald Griffin, the deep-feeling and poetical-minded Irish novelist, 


launched in 1827 his first work in London, uoder the title of “ Holland- 
tide ; or, Maaster Popular Tales.’”’ .His brother tells us that his great 
aim, in all his efforts, was to obtain a character for originality. Besides 
the nataral vigour and trath of his writings, he wished that they should 
be distinguished as new. He could not bear to be blended with other 
writers as merely one of a class, still less could he tolerate the thought of 
being considered a copyist uf any, even of the greatest of them. 


These circumstances made him look forward with much anxiety to the 


remarks of the critics, on this his first regular subject of comment, with 


which he had supplied then. Two or three of the shorter tales in ~* Hol- 


landtide”’ were contributed by a friend, whom he had repeated!y arged 


to assist him in making up the volame. Tois friend, in -omplying with 
his desire, had presented him with some, which he rejected on the 
ground that they would be thought to ressmble in their manner the writings 
of Mr. Croftou Croker. I brought hima number of the Literary Gazette oue 


day, which contained a review of the work that I thought would give bim 


very high satisfaction, as its praise was almost unbounded. I was quite 
surprised, however, to find that it produced quite a contrary effect, and 
threw him into a state of agitation that I little anticipated ; one expres- 
sion in it appeared to neutralise all its approbativun. Ludeed I had no 


conception before of the degree to which an author could be affected by 


so simple a thing asa review of his work in a periodical, and that review 
a favourable one. He seemed to read it with much gratification until he 
came toa part where the reviewer spoke of the shorter tales, and giving 
them also a considerable degree of praise said, that “ Little Jack Edy 
was almost Crofton Crokerish!"” The moment Gerald came to this pas- 
sage | never saw anything like the state it put him into. It was not 
rage so much his countenance expressed, as au appearance of the most 
violentagony. He crumpledthe paper in his hand, raised it above his 
head, stamped violently, and almost dashed it to the earth in the excess 
of his feeling. ‘ Oa!” he said, “ oh !” with a prolonged, and deep, and 
painful emphasis on the word, “ this was just what I feared. I told —— 
these tales were like Cruftou Croker’s.”’ 1 was perfectly astonished, aud 
said, “ Why, what signities it?” “On !’ said he again, “ you don’t know 
the effect of these things. Oaly think.” he repeated, with the utmost 
vehemeuce, * only think of being compared with Crofton Croker !” 

Griffia and Croker, we believe, never met. The circumstance is men- 
tioned as showing a degree of morbid sensibility on the part of the for- 
mer, so unlike the feeling of the latter, when placed in precisely a similar 
position. A ballad of his, called ‘* The Death Cuach,’’ was landed by the 
Literary Gazette as a ‘' Hood-like effusiou,” with a copy of which he 
playfully wrote to the lady alluded to in one of these verses :— 

“ Would 
I were able 
To place on your table, 
Any fiction or fable 
Half so good 
As my friend 
Tom Hood.— 
There’s an end. 
No joker, 
T. Crofton Croker.” 

In 1827, Mr. Crofton Croker was elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Anutiquaries, aud also a Member of the Royal [rish Academy. At the 
close of this year, besides producing two volumes in continuation of the 
* Fairy Legends and Traditions ot the South of Ireland,” Mr. Crofton 
Croker edited a juvenile annual catled “ The Christmas-Box,” which was 
published by the present well-known novelist, Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, 
then a bookseller in Bond street. This professed annual issue ceased to 
exist alter the appearance of the second volume, although among the 
contributors were Miss Edgeworth( whuse tale called “Garryowen, or the 
Suow-Woman,” occupied upwards of titty pages in one of the volumes, 
aud was afterwards repriuted separately), Str Wal'er Scott, Theodore 
Hook, Charles Lamb, Doctor Maginn, Dr. Lockhart, and other writers 
nearly as eminent in English literature. We have heard the failure, us 
it must be regarded, of this anuual 89 powerfully supported, attributed 
tothe want of judgment on the part of the editor, in admitting a short 
tale entitled ** Little Willie Bell,” from the pen, it was said, of the editor 
himself, which was considered highly objectionable in a child's book, as 
a ghost story most powerfully and mysterious!y told. In our opinion it 
bears no mark whatever of Mr. Crofton Croker’s pecaliar handling, and 
was most probably written and inserted by the publisher. The judg: 
meat of the editor of “‘ The Christmas-Box,’’ however, was not less 
questionable, and it is more than probable, from the dedication of the 
second volume, that the objection which sealed the onward progress oi 
* Toe Christmas- Box” originated with Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent, then the natural guardian of the mind of oun QuzEn. 


To be concluded next week. 





ROYAL VISITS TO IRELAND. 


The following record of Royal Visits previous to that of her present 
Majesty is of timely interest :— 

Uctuber 18, L171, Henry Ll. arrived at Crook, near Waterford, in Tre- 
land, with a Jarge army, having sailed two days previously from Milford 
Haven with a fleet of four hundred ships. He proceeded immediately 
to Waterford, and from thence to Lismore, Cashel, and Carrick-on Suir. 
receiving everywhere the submission of the Kings and chieitains of the 
country. He thea marched with his army to Dablio, and kept the Christ- 
mass of 1171 there witu the greatest maguilicence, entertaining all the 
Irish chiefs, whom he astonished by bis stat» and numerous retinue. 
Henry purposed to remain in Lreland during the eusuing sammer, to el- 
fect the subjugation of the more remote parts; bat, being summoned to 
Normandy to meet the Pope’s nuncios, whe had arrived to inquire into 
the death of ABecket, he lett suddenly, sailing from Wexford on Easter 
Monday, April 12, and arrived the same day at Porttinnan. in Wales. 

Johu was the next Moaarch who visited [realnd. Having plandered 
the Jews and other wealthy merchants of England, of money, to meet 
the expenses of his trip, he sailed from Havertordwest with a large army, 
on June 3, 1210; and, after twelve days’ passage, landed near Waterford; 
proceeding through Thomastown and Kilkenny, he hastened to Dublin, 
whete he remained but two days, and then set out for the north. On the 
19th of July he reacbed Carrickfergus, remaining there for ten days. 
He then returned to Dublin, through all the chief towns that lay in his 
route; and sailed from thence on the 24ih of August, arriving safely, in 
two days, at Fisgard, in Wales. 

Nearly 200 years elapsed before another Sovereign visited Ireland. 
Richard LL. arrived there, Jaly, 1394, with a large army; and, having 
held his Court in great style in Dublia for nine mouths, returned again to 
Eaugland. La 1399 this Monarch again went to Ireland with avn immense 
army, accompaiied by his aucles aud Prince Henry, afterwards Henry V. 
of Eogland = After five mouths spent in useless parade, he was suddealy 
summoned to Baglaud by the rebellion of Lancaster, by which he lost 
his kingdom and his life. 

In March, 1689, James IL. arrived from France at Kinsale, in the county 
of Cork, to make a last stand for hiskiagdom. Proceeding to Dablin he 
neld a Parliament, and remained there until June, 1690, when he led ont 
his army to meet William [II., who was rapidly advaucing towards him. 
The battle of the Boyne decided his fate, and he fled in haste to Water- 
ford, where he embarked, July 3cd, for France, leaving his kingdom to 
his victorious son-in-law. 

William LI. arrived at Carrickfergus, June 16, 1690, and on the Ist 
of July fought the battle which decided the fate of Britain. After ashort 
stay he left to take possession of his Euglish throne; and it was not until 
George the Fourth’s visit, ia 1821, that Lreland was honoured again with 
the presence of Royalty. 

It is carious, that, during the greater number of Royal visits to Ireland, 
the weather should have been uuusually boisterous and anpropitious. 

We have said nothing of Croufwell’s invasion, because it cannot be 
looked upon as a Royal one; besides, it is remembered in Irelanu only 
with horror, and would stir up feelings there which had better be per- 
mitted to slumber. ; 

The Monarchs who visited Ireland previous to their accession to the 
throne, we shall conteut ourselves with naming; they were, John, Ed- 
ward L., Heary V., Heury ViLI., aud William LV. 





QUEEN VICTORIA IN IRELAND. 


The columns of our London papers received by the Canada are crowd- 


ed with details of Her Majesty’s auspicious visit, two-thirds of the Royal 
intentions having beea most satisfactorily fulfilled. Cork and Dablin 
have had their day, and of the voyage to Belfast the coming steamer will 


iuform us. We believe we shall best cater for the entertainment of our 
readers by giving a summary of the whole proceedings, so far as known, 


and then glean from a variety of journals what may strike us as must in- 


teresting. We have already mentioned that the Royal Yachts reached 
Cork harbour at 10 p. m., on Thursday, the 2d ult., after a capital run, in 
which the Victoria and Albert distanced all the vessels of the escort, and 
completely took the aathorities by surprise. The European Times 
says— 
On the 2d various addresses were presented to the Queen on board, 
and at 2 p.m. her Majesty landed at Cove, which is henceforth to be 
called Queenstown; and having re-embarked proceeded up the river to 
Cork, in the Fairy, which was lying in the harbour ready to receive her, 
wugether with the Ganges, 84, and other vessels. The Queen landed at 
the Custom-huuse at Cork, and then pespnedad in an open carriage through 
the principal streets, amidst the enthusiastic cheers and blessings of thou- 
auds and thousands of people who had assembled from all parts of the 
ueighbourivg country to pay homage to her. Her Majesty went on 
aguin at seven p. m., and on the following day, the 4th, sailed for Water- 
furd, where the squadron anchored off Passage at 4 p. m. for the night. 
On the 5th the squadron, now increased by the Hogue, steam fm » 
the Lucifer, the T'rident, and Banshee. mail-packet, proceeded rene am 
Dubliw barbour, and arrived at Kingstown on Sunday evening. The ap- 
pearauce of her Majesty on deck was the signal for the loudest and most 
vociterous cheers trom the vast muititudes who had congregated on the 
spot to give her ‘‘a hundred thousand welcomes.” The enthusiasm of 
tae people knew no bounds, and when, the following day, the 6th, her 
Majesty made her public entry into Dublin, the feelings of the countless 
myrieds who occupied every point of vantage in the line of procession, 
increased to anintensity which Irishmen alone can fully conceive. If any 
uulucky Repealer had ventured upon any ill-timed demonstration he 
would have suffered some sigual political martyrdom on the spot. But all 
unruly spirits were hushed in the unanimous and fervent acclamations of 
the people of all ranks and degrees. Never was the universal expression 
of genuine heartfelt loyalty more wildly nor more sincerely elicited than 
by the appearance of the Queen in the streets of Dublin. The whole 
population gave way to the wildest demonstrations of joy, and the Queen 
reached the Vice- Regal Lodge amidst reiterated shouts of welcome, and 
the entire city was wuund up to the highest pitch of excitement. A 
general illumination in the evening closed the events of the memorable 
6th of August. Ou Tuesday, the 7th, the Queen visited the Botanic Gar- 
deu, the Bank of Ireland, the National Education Board, Trinity College, 
and the Royal Hospital. Ou Wednesday her Majesty held a levee, which 
was crowded by ali the chief nobility and notabilities in [reland ; and on 
Thursday a grand review took place, and in the evening a drawing-room 
was held at tne Vice-Regal Lodge, when a vast number of Irish ladies 
were presented to her Majesty. 

To this we must add that on Friday the 10th ult., the Queen paid a 
visit to the Duke of Leinster at his seat, Carton, 14 miles from Dablin, 
embarking from Kingstown in the evening, and sailing for Belfast, enroute 


to Glasgow. 
CORK. 

A correspondent of the Chronicle, writing from Cork on the evening of 
August 3, says, 

Yestereven—a fair and still one—gradually deepened into night, and the 
good folks of Cove prepared to betake themselves to their virtuous beds, 
No one dreamt that the Queen was within one hundred miles of them. 
The harbour watch was set oa board the vessels in the bay, and the scat- 
tered lights from the ridge-like terraces of the little town began to twin- 
kle across the sleeping waters of the Cove. It was about halt after nine 
that the group of boatmen, who, as usual in all seaport towns, were loi- 
tering upun the beach, saw a bright red speck of light appear over the 
high blutf land to tue north of the harbour. It might be a mere acciden- 
tal fire—the light of a gipsy encampment, or the flare of blazing brush- 
wood—but it grew broader and brighter, it waved and flickered in the 
fitful night breeze, and at length the gazers exclaimed, * that it wasa 
boutire, a signal light, kiudled upon one of the towers of Trabolgan, the 
residence of Mr. Burke, M.-P., and that the Royal squadron must be in 
the offiag!” Theu, indeed, there wasa season of bustle and awaking in 
the town of Cuve. Boats put off without passengers, in the impulse of 
the moment, and presently the Royal Alice steamer, a small coasting ccaft, 
which had just retarued from her daily voyage, and was blowing off her 
steam alongside the wharf, rang her bell lustily, and steamed out again 
into the offiug. Meantime, all on shore was doubt and confusion. But 
lights which had been extinguished gleamed again from the casements, 
aud presently the illumination lamps which had been only partially pat 
up, began to twinkle forth with their loyal mottoes, expressed in brilliant 





and variegated hues. All this time the broad red star glared brightly from 
the turrets of Trabolgan. Then a rocket shot up into the night air from 
Fort Carlisle, and the signal was immediately repeated from Fort Cam- 
den. This was the first official information given of the approach of the 
squadron, aud the sticks of the woru out meteors had hardly descended 
into the sea, when blue lights suddenly flared forth in the harbour, fling- 
ing their lurid glow far aud wide across the still water, and lighting up 
the stately hulls and symmetrical spars of the two vessels which display- 
ed them—the Ganges, 84, and the Crocodile frigate. These lights were 
still buruing, when a distant moving spark announced the approach of the 
first vessel of the Royal squadron, The lantern in question was borne by 
the Victoria and Albert, aud presently afterwards the night signals of the 
other stvamers streamed successively forth as the syuadron made its way 
between the high blutis which sheiter the Cove of Cork from the roll of 
the Atlantic. Presently it was evident that the Royal yacht had steered 
for the Ganges, and the listeners on shore could hear the splash of her 
anchor avd the rumble of tae chain cable as she brought up ahead of the 
line-oi battle ship. 





The magistracy of Cork, who had by this time been roused, forthwith 
tumbled tuto a boat, aud started, as fast as rowers could impel them, for 
the Royal yacht, with the intention of asking instructions as to her Majes- 
ty’s pleasure for the proceedings of the murrow. The deputation was 
received by Sir George Grey, who appointed ten o'clock to-day for mak- 
ing the fiual arrangements. Her Majesty was then asleep. The deputa- 
tiva were informed by the Hume Secretary tbat the voyage had been a 
most favourable one, and that thirty hours had scarcely elapsed siuce the 
departure ot the squadron from Osborne-house. 

* * * > 


It was not until noon that I ascertained the finally arranged pro 
gramme for the day. The worthy Mayor of Cork had been on board 
‘he royal yacht by ten o’clock, and had very respectfully urged the pro- 
priety of putting off the visit to the “ beautiful city” until to-morrow, ex- 
platuing that the decorations were not yet by any means completed, and 
that an alteration in the programme would be productive of much disap- 
pointment and confusion. The reply was, however, that the arrange- 
ment had been made that the Queen should visit Cork in the course of 
she afternoon, return in time for dinner on board the royal yacht, and 
start fur Dublin early to morrow—ihat is, Saturday morning. I may 
mention here that, in compliance with the petition of the Cove deputation 
of the night before, her Majesty has changed the ancient and historical 
name of Cove for the mere modern-sounding title of Queenstown, and 
that, to the gentlemen who waited upon her this morning, she expressed 
her high ad wiration of the maritime capabilities and the beautiful scenery 
uf the Cove of Cork. 

I have slightly indicated the position of the royal squadren, and the 
order in which they lay. Let me repeat that the line of steamers extend- 
ed, in a geatie crescent, ahead of the tier of merchant vessels, from the 
northern end of the town of Cove towards the harbour mouth. Imme- 
diately on my arrival off the Columbine Wharf [ got into a well-manned 
whale buat, and pulled for the royal yacht. She was surrounded with 
an extraordinary fleet of sailing and rowing boats ; you might have step. 
pedfrom guawale to gunwale for a hundred yards on either side of the 
steamer. Of course every craft in the fleet was loaded with passengers, 
almost to the water’s euge,and a more eager, 8 more loyal, and a more 
enthusiastic assembiy never floated upon salt water. Neither the Queen 
uor the Prince were on deck when! rowed round the yacht; but it was 
evideut, from the preparations being made, that her Majesty would 
sbortly leave the vessel. The Fairy, the Banshee, and the Fire Queen, had 
‘heir steam up; and the bright biue patuted boats of the Victorta and Al- 
bert floated alongside, ready to be put intorequisition. Ali this timea 
constellation of eyes was bent upon the deck of the rvyal yacht. Every 
lady who emerged from the companion was au object of the most eager 
interest, aud there existed a curious but very popular error, which caused 
it to be cousidered that anybody who waiked the quarter-deck of the 
yacut with a.cocked-hat was Prince Albert. When at length her Ma- 
jesty andthe Prince did actually make their appearance they were sa- 
luted with a roaring burst of ‘acclamation, and the fl>tilla of attendant 
boatsin @ moment appeared to become one mass of waving hate and 
handkerchiefs. I never heard more heartily expressed euthusiasm, and 
the mere cheering was varied by the loudly shouted [rish blessings and 
words of welcome, which were uttered with as much force of lungs as 
thorough heartiness of feeling. 

In the miudle of this ebullition [ pulled shorewards. The beach wis a 
moving mass of people. Vast throngs, made up of boatmen, peasaniry in 
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Che Albion. 











i dresses, and citizens of Cork in all the smar'ness of provin- 
Sul dendyiea, jostled each other along the shingly beach. From roof to 
roof, and chimney to chimney of the ledges ot whitewashed houses hong 
wreaths and garlands, loyal mottoes, crowns and harps; ensigns of al 
hues and shapes flattered gaily in the air, aud every now and then a tiny 
battery, established in some private wharf, pealed forth its rattling notes 

lcome. 

ye let me pause for one moment for a characteristic anecdote. At 
one little artillery station I observed a gentleman dressed iu a species of 
uniform, exceedingly busy, loading, priming, and firing bis tiny cannons. 
His apparent enthusiasm excited my attention. “ What button is that? 
I inquired of a lucally informed friend, referring to a rather couspicu- 
ous set, apparently of uniform buttons, worn by the amateur cauuonecer 
in question. y 

That button,” replied my friend ; “ ob, that’s the repeal button. 

I think there is a moral in the anecdote, and so I give it. 

I have spoken of the green swarded heights which rise above Cove. 
Ratber to the south of the town there swells upwards a partially rocky, 
partially grassy eminence—very steep and tolerably high—w hich is call- 
ed Spy Hill. On its breast and on its brow were arranged a govdly ar- 
ray of spectators, principally, I should think, farmers, and farm labourers, 
male and female, from the neighbouring country. They were squatted 
in thickly spotted groups upon the grass, blackening with a dusky swarm 
of human beings the wavy outline of the steep and rocky hill. Having 
a shrewd notion that not the worst point of view had been selected by 
these good people, I clambered up the hilland joined them. I can hardly 

ve you an idea of the eager vivacity and outbursting loyalty of the 

rong amoug which I foand myself. A 

“ Bedad, sir, and do yez think she'liland ? Och, then, it’s the thrue 
welcome she'll get; and sure it’s her right.” . 

“ They say she’s puta bit of green on,” al luding to the Queen's dress. 
“ Deed and it was party of her to do that same. It‘s for the sayke of the 
ould counthry, sure,” , 

“Oh, more power to her. Faix and it’s herself is the clever woman ; 
and sure if she had her way, there wouldn’t be one at ail, at all, that 
would have died of the hunger.’ 

Listening with a somewhat curious ear to hundreds of such remarks, I 

azed long upon the beautiful scene around me. The broad waters of 
Bork harbour lay shining beneath me—dotted over, swarming indeed, 
with craft of every rig aad size, with numberless boats, rov ing and sail- 
ing between and around the lines of anchored ships—with the white can- 
vass of gently gliding yachts—with the dingy form of river and tug steam- 
ers, spurting out white columns of steam, and with the stately hulls and 
symmetrical rigging of the anchored men of war. 

All at once there came upon the ear the load boom of a heavy gun 
pealing across the calm sea. All eyes were turued towards the Cove and 
to the ci-cling cloud of white smoke which curled up through the rigging 
of the Ganges. Another heavy andechving report. La Hogue was join- 
ing in the concert. Bang! Bang! loud, clear, and ringing, pealed out the 
neighbouring guns of the Crocodile. As sharp the shore batteries answer- 
edthem. Then came a series of dull heavy thuds far from seaward, and 
white smoke risivg slowly and solemnly over Spike Island, and drifting 
lazily before the breeze, showed that the heavy guns of Fort Camden and 
Fort Caclisle were chiming into the cannonade. Presently the whol 
view was blotted by driving clouds of white smoke; but it was not long 
before au eye tolerably practised in these matters could discera the 
Fairy shootingrapidly amid the anchored vessels with the royal standard 
flying at her muinmast-head. The Banshee and the Fire Queen tollowed 
in her wake. For some time it was difficult to determine upon the course 
of the beautiful little craft. Sbe dodged in aud out amid the anchored 
sailing craft—now sweeping round with her head one way, anon swing- 
ing sharply back on he: heel aud retracing her course. At length she 
closed in with the land, coming as it were alongside the town uf Cove, 
and running parallelto the beach, at about a cable's length from the 
shingle. . 

Then it was that rose the first great cheer—the vast universal hum 
swelling at last into a roar of acclamation. Fast and sharp rung the loud 
clear reports of battery after battery; solemuly and harmoniously up- 
sprang the swell of the National Anthem from band after band; bat, 
above both—above all—there floated, universai and absorbing, into the 
soft summer’s air, the gentle but irresistible peal of earnest voices, echo- 


Mayor, who bad already received the hunour of knighthood, in an open 
carriage, attended by two members of the corporation. Then :here fol 
lowed a group of mounted officers, preceding the royal carriage. Next 
to it was that which contained the Earl of Bandon and Sir George Grey. 
Then came here and there groups of Lancers and mounted constabulary, 


the notabilities of the city and the county, the ¢ail ending with a suvces- 
sion of joints, formed of simple and uupretending jaunting cars. 

The reception of the Queen was universally enthusiastic, but was not 
perhaps so noisy as some of which | have had experieuce. The trath is, 
that there was a vast deal of curiosity to satisfy, which contributed to 
deaden the cheering. People ran along with their hats off, gazing and 
staring at the unwonted visitor. A species of respecttul, loyal, affection- 
ate inquisitiveness seemed to be a principal feeling. There was little 
uproarious cheering, but there was a strong low deep hum of acclama- 
tion rising every now and then into a loud jubilant shout, which would 
ran backwards and forwards, be taken up from street to street, from 
window to window, trom roof to roof, till it pealed out clear and strong 
into the sunny air. 

I have already traced the route which the royal cortege followed. It 
passed along the trim and handsome South Mall, under triumphal arches, 
and between two lines of houses the windows and roots of which were 
masses of cheering spectators. The same description applies generally 
to the entire route. Everywhere there were flags, garlands, and mottoes 
of welcome. Everywhere hats were flung up and handkerchiefs waved 
from pavements, pavilions, roofs, and balconies. Everywhere the people 
were orderly yet cordial—respectful but euthusiastic. The best view of the 
procession which | had I obtained in Patrick-street. This is a noble thor- 
oghfare, the houses high, handseme, light, and cheerful, and the proportions 
of the street altogether upon a metropolitan rather than a provincial scale. 
The way was liued by the 26th and 41st regiments; and behind their bayo- 
nets, upon the pavement, on either side, swarmed a dense mass of eager 
people. Every window, of course, had its occupants; every ledge and 

alcory was crowded. Ragged gossoons clambered up lamp-posts; clus- 
ters of men and women were grouped upon cars drawn up in every lane 
which debouched upon the main thoroughfare. It was a scene of inter- 
esting aud cordial expectation. Presently there arose that indescribable 
hum which runs down the line of a vast multitude when a great object 
of interest is at hand. The sound grew, and waxed louder and deeper. 
Then came the clash of steel, as the military presented arms, and in a 
moment, amid a deep toned peal vf acclamation—with every hat tossed 
up aud every kerchief shaken—the centre of a crushing, surging, cheer- 
ing mob—the cortége passed slowly and steadily along, the Queen and the 
Prince continually bowing in acknowledgment of the acclamations which 
rose round them. 

Having made the round of the city, and returned as far as Patrick’s- 
bridge, sume confusion was created by a retrograde movement made by 
the royal party. It appeared that as the preparations on the quay on 
the south side of the north branch of the Lee had not been completed, it 
was deemed advisable for her Majesty to return to her yacht by the same 
route as that by which she had quitted it. This was accordingly done, 
and about five o’clock, in the midst of the thunder of cannon and the 
cheering of crowded thousands, the Fairy bore the Queen away from the 
good city of Cork, the first Irish town which she has visited, and therefore 
the first to receive her with a cordial Irish welcome. 


DUBLIN. 


Tue ArrivaL at Kingstown on Sunpay eEventne Aveust 5TH.— 
The Victoria and Albert led the way. Gliding alung the rocky coast she 
skirted the sea face of the succession of cliffs on which Dalkey stands. 
Namerous marine villas look here apon the sea. From the roofs and tur- 
rets fags flew, and from more than one lawn and pleasure-ground cannon 
pealed, and groups of spectators, scrambling down to where the surf 
washed the slippery rocks, cheered most heartily. 

But her Majesty had at this point of her route an opportunity of wit- 
nessing what must have been to her quite a novel species of reception. 
On a blutf headling, which flings its gray rocks we'l into tne sea, rises a 
neat castellated building of stone. This is the nunnery of Lorette. Be- 
fure it down to the reef stretches a trim green lawn. Upon the Jawn the 
Postulants, the Novices, and the Sisters were ranged in their robes of cere- 





ing from wharf to wharf, and street to street, and hill to hill, the shrill 
trebles of women and children blending with the deep hvarse hurrabs otf 
the men, but the whole mighty tumult seeming to form one grand extem- 
pore hymn of welcome! 

I do not know whether, in describing this grand popular chorus, [ have 
done it too warmly; but I have stated faithfully and exactly the impres- 
sion which it lett upon myself, and I have sought to conjure up the scene 
and sound to the senses of your readers. 

The Fairy stopped at Columbine Wharf, which was guily decorated. 
A deputation from the inhabitants of Cove came on board to present an 
address. . : ‘ 

The ceremony ‘of the presentation hardly occupied three minutes. 
The Queen bowed graciously, handed the address to Sir George 
Grey, who stood beside her, aud the deputation withdrew. A momen- 
tary pause ensved, and then, as if by magic, every flag on board the 
Fairy was lowered upon deck—the Queen had gone ashore, had stepped 
for the first time on Irish ground. estas 

Then it was that there occurred one of those curious coincidences of 
which history is full, and which, accidental and insignificant as it was, 1 
cannot pass over in absolute silence. I have said that the day was, if 
not gloomy, at least not bright. The sun was shaded if not obscured ; 
but no sooner had Queen Victoria trod upon [rish ground, than at once, 
and asif by pyrotechnic etfect, out there flamed, upon sea and land, a 
universal burst of golden sun light bathing coast aud creek and bay in 
one flood of glittering radiance ! . 

In five minutes atter this her Majesty was again on board, and the 
Fairy was speeding up the river to Cork, foilowed closely by the Banshee, 
and Fire Queen, and at a more respectiul distance by the slower Govern- 
ment craft, and by some half dozen private steamers, of all sizes, river aud 
sea going boats. , ; 

The upward voyage was beautiful. The tide was almost full, and the 
blaze of the summer sua fell rich upon the shining river and its engirdling 
woods. From under the green banks of Monkstown pealed a loud salute 
of Artillery, and the thronging masses who clustered upon the rocky 
beach added their voices to the roar of the cannon. Passage was hung 
with garlands, and gay with flags and mottoes. Here again the people 
cheered and the caunon roared. Then Lough Mahon spread out before 
the royal voyagers. Yachts and fishing craft, gay with flags and garland- 
wreathed spars, gemmed it. The gans of Blackrock Castle next tolled 
forth assurance of an Irish welcome. Then the glorious panorama of the 
Glanmire bank opened up in all its forest beauty—its peeping villas 
crowned with flags and characteristic devices—its white riverside ter- 
races and rows of trim cottages crowded with cheering aud rashing mobs 
of spectators. ; 

In about three-quarters of an hour after leaving Cove the Fairy was 
alongside the Custom-house. : ; 

The Mayor had preceded her Majesty to Cork, and the preparations for 
her reception were hurried forwards as with railroad speed. The mili- 
tary and constabulary were speedily called out to line the streets; a re- 

iment of Lancers did duty on South Mail and along the Grand Parade. 
The Alst and 26th regiments of the line were disposed in Patrick-street 
and Great George-street. 

The Custom-hovse is an unpretending looking building, ranging along 
a considerable extent of quay. A ledge of roof slopes outwards from 
the wall, so as to afford shelter for goods which may be disposed under- 
neath. Upwards from this roof was stretched a rich web of scarlet and 
purple cloth, garnished above and below with garlands of evergreens, 
with wreaths of flowers and gilded crowns and harps, aud emblazoned 
with the motto, “ Cead mille failtha”—“ A hundred thousand welcomes.”’ 
A proper landing stage had been erected, and rich carpets laid down 
upon the pier. On either side were stages hung with drapery and crowd- 

with ladies. A similar class of pavilions struck the eye upon the 
north side of the river, and the wharfs, as far as the eye could reach, the 
rigging of vessels, and the windows and roofs of private dwelliugs and 
warehouses, were crammed with spectators. 

On her landing, her Majesty was met by Mr. Lyous—now Sir James 
Lyons—the mayor, and the different members of the corporation, by the 
Marquis of Thomond, the Earl of Bandon, the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county, and by Lord Kilworth, the High Sheriff of the county of Cork. 
Here the corporation address was presented. 

Several other addresses from various public bodies in Cork—from the 
Cork Royal Yacht Club and the grand jurors of the county, amongst 
others— were also presented and graciously received. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert, attended by Lady J ocelyn and another 
lady in waisiog, then ascended an open carriage belonging to the Earl of 
Bandon, and presently the royal cortége began to move along its destined 
route through the city of Cork. 

Let me first describo the general order of the procession. It began 


with successive bodies of mounted police and lancers. Then came the 





mony, the white and dark dresses forming a picturesque contrast as their 
wearers stood in order upon the summit of the clitt, while in a sweet 
chorus of female voices they chanted forth “* God Save the Queen.” 

In five minutes thereafter the Bay of Dublin opened fully upon the roy- 
al squadron. The hill of Howth heaved up its blue masses upon the north- 
ern horizon; the white light house marked the extremity of the Dublin 
harbour; while immediately to leeward, across a sea dotted with the 
white sails of scores of yachts, there lay extended the massive sea-wallis 
which engirdle the harbour of Kingstown. 

The Victoria and Albert was, as I have stated, the leading vessel of the 
royal squadron. The Banshee and the Fairy followed each other closely. 
As the first named boat closed in with the pier, the rush of people upon 
the jetty and the sea-walls was something tremendous. The whol extent 
of the pier was a moving mass of human beings, and as the royal yacht 
wheeled round into the harbour there arose, even above the din of cannon, 
even above the heavy roar of 32 pounders and the cracking ring of yacht 
artillery, a saccession of cheers, a reiteration of loud, long, roaring shouts 
of welcome—acclamations of a more marked and emphatic character than 
I can easily describe by words. So far the reception was admirable. 
Imagine a sheet of placid water covered with steamers, shipping, and 
yachts—imagine its breakwaters and wharfs crammed for miles 1n circum- 
ference with throngs of cheering and rushing people—imagine indeed the 
whole expanse one mass of waving hats and handkerchiefs—and you have 
some faint idea of the scene which was presented at the Queen's entrance 
into the harbour of Kingstown. 

Ot course her Majesty remained on board the yacht all night. As the 
evening fell, house atter house in Kingstown was illuminated—twinkling 
lights gleamed brightly from the men-of-war steamers in the harboar— 
scores of boats floated round their resting forms—and above all shone 
down the steady effulgence of a full moon, the soft quiet rays only now 
and thea broken by the lurid and balefal glare of a blue light burned on 
board one of the squadron, and illuminating harbour and shipping with 
its ghastly and flickering radiance. For hours the crowd continued to 
patrol the quays and gaze at the squadron anchored before them; but 
at length they gradually retired, aud by midnight the wharfs were lonely 
and desertea, and the royal vessels lay undisturbed and tranquil in the 
moonlight. 

Tue Lanpine or Her Masesty on Monpay, Avcust 6TH.-—Never did 
a more glorious morning burst from the east than that appointed for the 
entrance of Queen Victoria into the metropolis of her kingdom of Ireland. 
The sun shone with great splendour. There was scarcely a cloud upon 
the sky; and man and nature seemed in harmony of joyousness. 

_ At an early hour almost the whole population of Kingstown was in mo- 
Hon; and a large proportion of that of Dublin and the watering places 
of the coast seemed to have been conveyed to the same point. The 
steps of all were directed to the jetty oak piers of the harbour, where 
a scene of the most animated description presented itself. On either 
side of that magnificent basin, upon the surtace of which not a ripple was 
observable, were drawn up in a line the Royal flotilla, and the other nu- 
merous steam-vessels present, all decked out in their gaudiest array of 
flags and streamers. 

Shortly after eight o'clock the Royal Yacht slipped her moorings and 
came alongside the jetty, and at nine o’clock his Excellency the Lord- 
Lieutenant and the Countess of Clarendon arrived by special train from 
Dublin. Immediately their Excellencies proceeded on board, accompa- 
nied by his Royal Highness Prince George of Cambridge, the Lord 
Chancellor, Sir Edward Blakeney, Commander of the Forces, the Duke 
of Leinster, the Lord Primate the Archbishop of Dablin,} the Marquis ot 
Ormonde , the Marquisof Worcester, the Earl of Erne, the Chie! Justices 
of the Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas, Sir William Somerville, the 
Master of the Rolls, &c., attended by a brilliant staff, where they were 
met by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, who cordially shook hands with 
his Excellency and Prince George. *° 

On board the Royal Yacht were the Marquis of Clanricarde, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, the Marquis of Abercorn, the Earl Fortescue, Lord 
Jocelyn, Sir G. Grey, Sir James Clarke, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, 
Colonel Phipps, and Colonel Gordon, Equerries in Waiting; Lady Joce. 
lyn and Miss Dawson, Ladies ia Waiting upon the Queen; and a numer- 
ous statf of the cflicers of the Royal Yacht. Besides these were per- 
ceived alougside on shore, the Earl of Charlemont, the Earl of Howth, 
the Marquis of Headfort, the Earl of Mayo, Lord St. Lawrence, Lord 
Brabazou, Lord Massareene, Colonel and Mrs. White, Mr. D. C. Latouche, 
Mr. George Roe, aad Mr. Magee, chair nan and deputy chairman of the 
Kingstown Railway Company, anii the treasurer, Mr. James Pim Sir Pailip 
Crampton, Col, Jones, Mr. Griffith, Mr. Mulvany, and a host of the gentry 
of the county and city of Dublin. 

Shortly afterwards Her Majesty made her appearance on the quarter- 
deck, and having coi dially greeted the Earl and Countess of Clarendon, 
introduced to their Excellencies the Royal children. , 

As the hour fixed upon for the lauding of Her Majesty approached, the 


miugling with and escorting a long train of carriages containing most of 





most intense anxiety manifested itself amongst the vast multit 

bled to witness the spectacle, For full twenty minates before mh = a 
her Majesty and Priuce Albert were on deck, and appeared ready for th 
great event of the day. Her Majesty and the Prince were repeatedly 
cheered by the immeuse assemblage; but when, at about ten minutes “4 
ten, the foar Royal chiliren came upon deck, and were led forward t 
the side of the vessel by the Queen and Prince Albert, as upon the he 
ceding evening, to be introduced to the multitude, the shouts that — 
were positively deafening. The incident created an enthusiasm which it 
is difficult to describe, the ladies more purticularly giving vent to their d 
ligat by almost frantic expressions of applause. - 

Her Majesty looked remarkably well, appeared in the highest spirits 
and seemed deeply sensible of the exhibition of loyalty and attachment 
manifested by her Irish subjects. She was attired in a French barege 
dress (lilac and white), and wore a lightblue silk mantilla, trimmed with 
Limerick lace, across her shoulders; her bonnet was of white crape, with 
an ostrich feather in it. . 

The guard of honour (consisting of forty men from each 
ments in garrison) was present, and a battery of horse artill 
tioned at the extremity of the pier, 

Just at ten o'clock, all things being in readiness for her Majesty's land- 
ing, the Lord Primate, the Archbishop of Dablin, the Duke of Leinster, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Chief Justices of the Queen's Bench and Com. 
mon Pleas, the Master of the Rolls, and Sir Edward Blakeney, came on 
the landing-pla » under the grand pavilion leeding from the jetty to the 
railway terminus; immediately after which his Excellency the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant advanced, and, bowing to her Majesty, proceeded on the gang. 
way, and was succeeded by her Majesty, leaning on Prince Albert, and 
followed by the Royal children, the Lords and Ladies in Waiting, anda 
numerous retinue. 

The moment her Majesty set foot on Irish ground, Lientenant Hatchin- 
son, R.N., Harbour-Master at Kingston, hoisted the Royal standard amidst 
reiterated cheers; and as her Majesty passed along the pavilion, she gra- 
ciously acknowledged the reception given her by repeatedly bowing at 
either side. The hoisting of the Royal standard, by Lieutenant Hatchin- 
son, was the sigual fora Royal salute from all the war ships in the har- 
bour; and between the booming of the cannon and the cheers of the mal- 
titude, her Majesty’s reception at Kingstown was magnificent in the ex- 
treme. Her Majesty remained a few moments on the platform in front of 
the railway terminus, looking on and bowing to the crowd beneath and 
around her; after which his Rocclleney the Lord-Lioutenant, who walk- 
ed before her Majesty along the gangway, conducted her into the waiting- 
room, from whence her Majesty proceeded down the stairs to the railwa 
train, and having gotinto the Royal carriage, the Royal party proceeded, 
at a rapid pace, to Sandymount Avenue. 

The Times correspondent, from whom we have not, as yet, quoted, says, 


On the instant her foot pressed the shore the Harbour-Master, Lieuten- 
ant Hutchinson, R.N,, hoisted the Royal standard on the landstaff, while 
it simultaneously disappeared from the maintop of the Royal yacht. The 
guard of honour presented arms; all the colours and flags were hauled 
down as if by magic ; the yards of every square-rigged vessel in the har- 
bour were manned; the crews cheered right lustily ; while the heavy 
68-pounders of the La Hogue thundering through the deafening roar of 
the lighter armaments of the other war-steamers seemed to shake the 
earth and sea, drowning at onée the clangour of the bands; but loud and 
clear above all these sounds rose the wild clamorous shouts of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Irish subjects, It was asight never to be forgotten—a sound to be 
recollected for ever. Ladies threw aside the old formula of waving a 
white pocket-handkerchief, and cheered for their lives, while the men, 
pressing in so closely as to throng to the very edges of the pavilion, waved 
whatever came first tohand, hat, stick, wand, or coat (for the day was 
hot), and rent the air with shouts of joy, which never decreased in en- 
ergy till their beloved Sovereign was tar outof sight. The Queen turn- 
ing from side to side, bowed low repeatedly. Prince Albert shared in, 
snd acknowledged the plaudits of the people, while the Royal children 
were objects of universal attention and admiration. “Oh! Queen, dear!” 
screamed a stout oid lady beside us, *‘ make one of them Priuce Patrick, 
and all Ireland wiil die for you!” Indeed, Her Mijesty seemed to feel 
the warmth of her reception. She paused at the end of the platform for 
a moment, and, again making her acknowledgments, was hailed with one 
universal and tremendous cheer as she entered the terminus. 

Another writer states, after speaking of the splendour of the Railway 


of the regi- 
ery was sta- 








carriage, that along the line of r.ilway from Kingstow every house was 
decorated, and every window occupied by crowds of tair occupants, who 
waved handkerchiefs and banners ia token of respect and salutat on to 
the Qieen; and on the terraces and promenades at either side of the rail- 
way immense numbers of people were collected in group and line, all of 
whom gave token, by some siga or other, of their respect aad loyalty. 

We resume f.om the Zmes : 

All the houses along the line were filled with enthusiastic multitudes, 
who vied with each other in expressing their joy at the presence of their 
Sovereign. At Sandymount (an old and obsolete station on the line) the 
train stopped. Her Majesty stepped out on a platform covered with 
scarlet cloth, and took her place in one of the Royal carriages, having gra- 
ciously acknowledged the cheers of the ladies and gentlemen assembled. 
Every available point hereabouts was seized on as the site of a well-filled 
platform. Every hedgerow was festooned with flags; the poorest cottage 
had its wreath of flowers or evergreens. The engines on the line and 
many of the carriages were profusely decorated with laurels and bright 
flowers; mottoes aad devices hung about in indistinguished abundance, 
and “ Royal Victoria platforms’’ and “ Queen’s Royal booths’ of all sizes 
and prices were perched in perilous haste on the surrounding walls. Bat 
how is it possible to give an adequate idea of Her Majesty's subsequent 
prggress? The words in which we are wont to describe a repetition of 
such joyous salutations as she received at every point of her extended 
course must at last fall flat upon the ear and be exhausted. Let the citizens 
of London imagine wide aud spacious streets commencing amid green 
fields and terminating in the verdant sward around the Vice-regal Lodge, 
as long as from the Mansion-house to Oxford-street, or further, filled from 
the lowest story to the roof, and above it, with closely packed groups of 
well-dressed men, women, and children, in the greatest excitement and 
delight ;—let them imagine flags, banners, and streamers, floating from 
every house—the spoils of a thousand gardens festooning mottoes (and 
best among them all the old Irish Cead mille failtha— a hundred thousand 
welcomes,” when purely Englished) and words of greeting suspended in 
mid air—a glittering line of Riflemen, Royals, Highlanders, Light [nfan- 
try, Heavy Dragoons, and Hussars lining those long miles of streets—a 
conglomerate mass of human creatures—wedged in by their own eager- 
ness so as to sway to and fro like a solid heap;—between these lines of 
glistening bayonets, shining helmets, and gleaming swords, a brilliant 
procession advancing, headed by the Queen, all smiles and gracious atta- 
bility—then a throng of her nobiles and of the maguates of her kingdom— 
then the combining thunder of myriads of voices in the shout of “ God 
save the Queen,” rolling away but to be repeated with increasing inten- 
sity—let them imagine all this, and they will have some notion of the re- 
ception of Her Majesty this day. 

On leaving the platform Her Majesty was handed to an open carriage 
by Prince Albert, who took a sea: beside her, the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Royal being seated in front. The next carriage was occupied 
by Lady Jocelyn, Miss Dawson, and the other Royal children; then fol- 
lowed a carriage with Lady Fortescue and Sir G. Grey, and another, in 
which were the Lord-Lieutenant and the Marchioness of Lansdowne. 
A fifth carriage contained some persons belonging to the Royal suite. 

All the preparations being complete, ihe Royal cor/ége set out. It was 
preceded by Her Majesty's servants in livery and a troop of Hussars, and 
followed by the other portion of the guard of honour, with a long line of 
carriages belonging to the High Sheriff, the members of the deputation, 
and other country gentlemen, and at either side of the road was drawn up 
a considerable number of horsemen. 

The procession in this order passed through the Rock-road, Pembroke- 
road, and Upper Bagot-street to Bagot-streat bridge, where the city pro- 
cession took the lead, after the Royal escort and carriages. . 

At Mr. Turner's there was an elegant triamphal arch, covered with 
evergreens, festooned with flowers, and sarmouated by a banner with the 
Royal arms and Royal initials, from the centre of which a dove bearing 
an olive branch was let fall, so as to drop just over Her Majesty as she 

assed. 

P The Royal cortege having passed through Upper Bagot-street, arrived 
at the Canal-bridge at 20 minutes to 11 o clock, on the city side of which 
a grand arch aud gate were erected. This was really a splendid piece 
of architecture, consisting of a great central arch aud wings, 127 feet 
wide and 92 feet high. The great gate in the centre was 20 feet wide 
and 35 feet high. It was constructed of wrought iron, and bore on the 
oue compartment the letters “ V. R.,” and on the corresponding one ‘‘ A. 
C.,”’ the whole exquisitely decorated with roses and Horal wreaths, and 
surmounted by an immense shamrock branch. Over this stood an archi- 
trave, ornamented with artificial flowers and laurels, supporting the Roy- 
al arms, with the arms of the city on either side. The whole was capped 
by an Imperial crown of beautiful workmanship, 10 feetindiameter, with 
the usual national emblems, the shamrock, rose, and thistle. 
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s occupied the pediment, attired in their ancient and 
Here were stationed the ite gasherislane~tp° Lees 
in hi carriage, in full dress, with the collar and chain, towB- 
yo. fiend twa mee bearer, bigh constable, cit marshal, Recorder, 
req h Sheriff, the members of the Town Council in their scat let robes 
o pon de hats, and a guard of honour of the 6th Carbiueers, with their 
tandard. ’ 
= at at the gates, which were thrown open by the city eos. 
Her Majesty desired Earl Fortescue and Sir George Grey to summon oo 
Lord Mayor of Dubliu to her presence. His Lordship having pee a. 
in company with the Sheriff and Recorder, made the usual o ons zoe 
and the principal officers knelt at the Royal carriage, presenting t hag 
and sword, while the city keys were placed on a splendid palvec, y pret 
Mayor, and handed to the Qaeen, whom his Lordship addressed as 
— Maj As chief Magistrate of this 

“ it please your Majesty,—As chiel ot ’ 
el Dublin, 1 ak, 4 the part of my eat pe ye 
respectfully to congratulate your Majesty on aor safe an i. 
humbly to deliver the keys to your Majesty, ane pray yo 
mission to conduct you through the e4 ” 

ea having retarned the keys, said :— 

- : rhage ve a eb in Dublin. I am gratified at the reception I have met 
with in this, the second city of my empire; > ; 

Hereupon the riotous corporators, rushing roand the Royal carriage, 
cheered so vociferously that Her Majesty proceeded no farther. 

The procession re-formed, and went on through the city. ¥ 

Fitzwilliam-street was gained, and, on entering Merrion-square, the 
effect of the numerous balconies and countless ornaments and floral em- 
blems of the houses in the fine open space was very picturesque. _In one 
house a number of fiue children, with blue sashes round their waist, and 
bearing a host of little banners, joined with their tiny voices in the deep 
shout of the people. The Prince of Wales, whose natural gracefulness 
secured him the applause of every wornan, acknowledged these marks of 
respect with much earnestness and vivacity. Atthe entrance to Naussa- 
street a splendid Gothic arch extended across the street, from the top of 
which the Royal standard of Eogland floated. Upon the crown of the 
arch was the word “ Welcome,” in large letters, formed ot laurel and oak 
leaves, and over it a gorgeous harp and crown, with the letters “V.A., 
at either side. It was one of the best designed and most elegant strac- 
tures of the kind ever witnessed. On arriving at the noble area which is 
surrounded by the Bank of Ireland, the front of Trinity College, and 
Daine-street, the cheering became overpowering. This, we may state, 18 
the locality so well known to many of our readers as College-green. The 
facade of vid Trinity was blocked up to the second story by a hage plat- 
form, covered with thousands of those who had interest enough with the 
body corporate ot that seat of learning to procure admission, The Bank 
bore on its roof an equally a assemblage. With similar honours the 

rocession moved slowly on till itentered Sackville-street—that extreme- 
y wide and no doubt very noble thoroughfare, with whose breadth aud 
length the citizeus are wont to silence any comparisons betweeu Dublia 
and other capitals—where the ensemble of stately houses, the frout of the 
Post-oflice, the towering height of Nelson’s Pillar (with its huge ensign 
streaming from its top), and the dome of the Rotunda terminating the 
vista presented a maguiticent spectacle. Here, again, the enthusiasm 
was great. In like manner the procession passed on to the arch in Ec- 
cles street, where a dove was lowered from a window into the Royal car- 
riage, which her Majesty placed beside her amid loud cheers from the 
yast multitude assembled at this point; after which the corlége moved on, 
and, passing along the Circular-road, reached the Viceregal Lodge at a 
quarter past 12 o'clock, 

On the Monday evening, the illuminations were universal. There was 
scarcely a house from the centre to the furthest suburbs of the city, as 
well as in the adjacent villages, which did not exhibit a blaze of light. 
The public buildings contributed to the effect by rare and elegant devices. 
Towards midnight the rain came down, but it did not diminish the en- 
thusiasm of the vast and orderly multitude who filled every street. 


The intercourse between her Majesty an‘l the Irish people being the 
main matter of interest in the whole proceedings, we pick out another 
paragraph, recording a visit on the following day to some of the public 
institutions. 


After leaving Trinity College, the Royal party then proceeded up Dame- 

street, then along the quays on the south side of the Liffey, across the 
King’s Bridge to the Viceregal Lodge; and was everywheve received by 
the people with the same demonstrations of loyalty and affection. After 
partaking of luncheon, her Majesty again drove out in an open carriage, 
attended by the Countess of Ciarendon, and followed by his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert and his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant on horseback. 
It was about half-past five in the afternoon when her Majesty left the 
Viceregal Lodge; no escort of dragoons followed—no troops of any 
kind were seen—she trusted herself, almost alone, among the people ; 
and this proof of entire confidence was well bestowed, and warmly 
repaid. 

= the Queen’s carriage drove through the principal streets, balconies 
were filled as if by magic—groups were formed instantaneously—and the 
waving of hats aud handkerchiefs, and the loud huzzas that arose ever 
and anon, testified that at every new point of her progress there was a new 
burst of popular feeling. 

In the rear of the Queen’s carriage followed a motley throng of car- 
riages—from the patrician vehicle, with its liveried and bew'gged coach- 
man, down to the humble hack car. There was at least twenty or thirty 
of the last meutioned, rattling after the Queen with all the speed at their 
command. Such a sight was never before seen in Dublin, and such an 
escort never before atiended a Sovereign, there or anywhere elss. The 
Irish, above all people, are enthusiastic and grateful; and their delight 
at seeing her Majesty riding about among them in this simple and unos- 
tentatious manner, and evidently enjoying the cordiality of her reception, 
was expressed in a thousand ways, and by every class of society. The 
most bigoted Repealers were as enthusiastic as the rest; and the shouts 
that rent the air at every coruer, although the most striking proofs of the 
triumph which her Majesty had achieved, were by no means the only 
ones. The praises of her affability and condescension were upon every 
tougue; and to such an extent did this feeling prevail, that the very jour- 
nals which had done their best, before the Queen’s arrival, to procure for 
her a cold and simply polite reception, became as warm in their loyalty 
as the people, and confessed that the “confidence with which she og 
herself among the citizens of Dablin, unescorted save by her household, 
touched the hearts and captivated the affections of all,’ 

On Taesday night, Dablin was again brilliantly illuminated. “Cead 
Mille Failtha !? was displayed in brilliant jets upon several buildings; 
“Welcome Victoria!’ was inscribed in magnificent flame upon more than 
one house front; while across the whole length of foar houses in Dame- 
street, in ietters of fire a yard anda half high, appeared the burden of the 
popular song by Charles Mackay, “There's a good Time coming”—a 
chorus of hopetalness which the ingenious illuminator thus turned to ac 
aount in the expression of a feeling which, next to attachment to the per- 
son of the Queen, was uppermost in the minds of Lrishmen on the occa 
sion of her visit. Sackville-street, Westmoreland-street, and, indeed, all 
the principal streets of the city, presented a scene almost as gay and ani- 
mated as on the queens evening, although the crowds were not quite 
so dangerously dense as on the first occasiov. The theatres and princi- 
pal houses of public entertainment were crowded during the evening. 
At the Queen's Theatre the National Anthem was demanded, and sung 
by the whole audience; and at Anderson's splendid rooms, ia College- 
green, as weil as at other places of resort, her Majesty's health was pro- 
posed, and honoured with flowing bumpers. 

Her Magesty’s Lever.—Wepnespay.—This day, at two o'clock, was 
4ppoiuted by her Majesty for holding the levee. Great interest was ex- 
Pressed in all quarters to be present on the occasion, and some little dis- 
'ppointment was felt by many who had been in the habit of attending 
the levees of the Lord-Lieutenant, that a previous presentation to his Ex- 
cellency would not of itself bea qualification for presentation to the 
Queen. This feeling, however, soon wore off, as there was no lack uf 
noblemen and gentlemen in Dublin who had previously been presented 
oe oe Majesty in London, to undertake the duty of presenting those 
the gentlemen aud ladies who had not enjoyed that honour. Great was 

arvest of the coach proprietors and car-drivers of Dublin on the me- 
parable 8th of August. Eight guineas a ¢ay for a carriage and pair, and 
ur guineas for a brougham and one horse, were the common prices ask- 
to the very great disgust of the strangers in Dublin, who were not 
fortunate enough to possess vehicles of their own. ; 
Z Puactual to the moment, her Majesty, accompanied by Prince Albert 
ud the members of the suite, arrived at the Castle. Her Mejest was 
attended by a guard of honour of the 7th Hussars; and as who pated at 
*Tound pace through the dense but orderly masses of her faithful sub- 
Jects, was hailed with the most deafening vociferations of delizht Both 
sides of Parliament-street presented, :rom foundation-stone to the ara- 
a living _— - it were, of lovely and animated faceg. 
© omit all for i i i i 
nin a mal record of this ceremonial again borrowing from a 


Four city herald 
absurd costume. 


your ancient and 
inost humbly and 
py arrival. I beg 
ajesty’s kind per- 


There never was such a levee in Dublia, or even in London. Although 
tthe hour appoiated for the reception of addresses was one, and that for 
he reception of general com pany two, carriages began setting down at 
the Castle as early as eleven o'clock. According to the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s list, upwards of 1900 persons were presented to her Majesty. The 
levees held by George 1V. in Dablin, brilliant as they were, did not ap- 
proach to the numbers or to the magnifience presented by the array of 
noble, distinguished, and wealthy persuns that flocked to pay their re- 
spects to Queen Victor‘a. k 

If the loyalty of the crowds who lay in wait to see and cheer ber 
Majesty as she passed throagh the streets, was euthusiastic: that of the up 
per and middle classes, who thronged to the Levee, was no lessso. For 
nearly five hours her Majes’y stood in the Throne- oom of the Castle re- 
ceiving their homage. The crowd in the ante-room was excessive. There 
was barely standing room ; and the heat and pressure were so great, that 
two gertlemen fainted away, and had to be removed. ; 

The ceremony did not conclude uutii six o’clock, after which her Ma- 
jesty and suite returned with the same escort to the Viceregal Lodge, 
amidst the most deafening cheers from the numerous assemblage cun- 
gregated in the neighbourhood of the Castle and along the whole line 
of Quays. 

Hen Masesty’s Dress.—The costume worn by the Queen attracted 
the highest admiration. She wore a robe of exquisitely shaded Irish 
poplin, or emerald green, richly wrought with sbatarocks in gold em- 
broidery. Her hair was simply parted on her forehead, with no orna- 
ment save a light tiara of gold studed with diamonds and pearls. 


We have not room to detail the festivities of Lord Clarendon on the 
occasion. On the same day, a dinner and subsequently an evening 
party were given at the Viceregal Lodge. 


In the course of the evening her Majesty danced the first quadrille 
(the Royal Irish) with the Earl of Clarendon, and Prince Albert wth the 
Countess of Clarendon. Her majesty danced the first waltz with his 
Réyal Highness Prince George of Cambridge. Hanlon’s excellent quad- 
rille band performed the fullowing at intervals during the evening :— 

Ist Royal Irish (Jullien). 2nd. Waltz, “Pearl of England” (Jullien), 3rd. 
Quadrille, “ Old Virginny” (Levey). 4th. Polka, “ The Wedding” (Farmer). 
5th. Waltz, ‘! Bird of Paradise” (Konig). 6th, Quadrille, ‘* Ibrahim Pacha,” &c 
The gas illuminations at the College and at several public institutions 

and private establishments were continued on Wednesday. The night 

was very mild and fine, and the streets had the usual throng of spectators, 
all partaking of the generai joy so universally diffused amongst all classes 
by the presence of her Majesty. 


DinneR TO THE Poor at THE Menpicity InstituTION.—On Wednes- 
nesday a dinner to a thousand poor per.ons was given by the desire of 
his Excelleicy the Lord-Lieutenani, to commemorate the arrival of her 
Most Gracious Majesty in Dublin. One large ox and one heifer weighing 
17ewt. Oqr. 13lb. were sent in by his Excellency’s victuailers, Mr. O’ Reilly 
of Ormond quay, and Mr. Ledwidge, of William-street. This supply of 
the primest meat, together with 500 loaves of the best bread, was distri- 
buted amongst the poor who fad been sent in from the various parishes 
of the city, and also from the Night Asylum and the Ragged School. An 
extraordinary sight it was to behold, in the large yard of the institution, 
the very poorest of our city assembled in motley groups previous to their 
admission into the dining hall—many aged and infirm, many men in rag- 
ged shirts, and mothers with their infant children at their breasts. The 
dinner was admirably arranged by the Superintendent and the other 
officers of the institution. 

_— a 

Rairway Assurance.—A new system of life assurance, in the event 
of accidents by railways, is now in operation over the London and North 
Western, and also the Lancashire and Yorkshire lines. The assurance 
tickets for a single journey, irrespective of distance, are obtained at the 
same time that the passenger takes his ticket; the first class passenger 
paying 3d insures £1000, the second-class paying 2d insures £500, and 
the third-class for one penny insures £200 in the event of loss of life, to 
be pa‘d to their representatives; and they are entitled to compensation 
in cases of personal injury. It is understood that tickets will be procu- 
rable next week over the Lancaster and Carlisle, North British, Caledo- 
nian, Edinburgh and Glasgow, Chester and Holyhead, Eastern Counties, 
Cockermouth and Workington, Stockton and Hartlepool Railways; and 


the travelling pablic on other lines as speedily as possible.—LZuropean 
Times, Aug 11. 





M. STRAKOSCH. 
M STRAKOSCH has the honour to announce to his friends end the public in gene- 
* ral, that he will make his last appearance in New York, previous to his departure 


for Suuth America, on Monday, September the Lvth, at the BROA 
Particulars in future advertisements. 


WAY TABERNACLE. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-2 a 109 5-4. 
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ARRIVAL oF THe “ CaLeponia.”—This steamer, with the Liverpool 
mail of this day fortnight, has been announced at Halifax. An Extra with 
her commercial news was published yesterday afternoon in this city. 


The accounts are favourable; but of general intelligence not a word 
is made public. | 





Last week we could but briefly announce the Canada ; and now, af- 
ter filling this day’s journal with various extracts from the files she 
brought, there remains bat little comment to be made. 

The Queen’s visit to Ireland is detailed elsewhere at length, and was, 
during the week before the Canada's sailing, the main topic for gossip. 
Curiosity to know how Her Majesty would be received was natural 
enough; for she was about to throw herself among masses of an excita- 
ble and impoverished people, who twelvemonths ago were openly or se- 
cretly cursing her dynasty, her government, and those who habitually 
surround her. The result has shown the characteristic good humour 
and accessibility of the Irish peasantry ; and the quick perception with 
which they appreciated the personal qualifications of the Sovereign. Be- 
lieving themselves aggrieved by England in a hundred ways, put down 
in their recent attempts at insurrection by her troops and officers of jus: 
tice, they yet greeted with “ a hundred thousand welcomes’’ her Queen 
and their Queen, who had freely gone amongst them with a graceful 
and fearless self-possession. We wish we could join some of our British 
contemporaries in regarding this gleam upon the gloom of Ireland as the 
first dawn of brighter days. We can fervently hope, but we can scarce- 
ly expect it. 

It is matter of deep commiseration that the ravages of the cholera, 
whilst diminishing here, appear to be on the increase in Great Britain. 
We give a statistical account elsewhere. 





Tue Contivent.—The successes of the Hungarians] assume something 
like a definite form; at least the capture by them of the important for- 
tress of Raab on the 4th ult., was anuounced in the Vienna journals of the 
following day. The Capital itself was in a state ofalarm. As the scene 
of action approaches it, we may hope for some reliable accounts, 

From France we learn that financial difficulties are the prominent 
topic, insurrection being, for the moment, out of vogue. The enormous 
expenditure incurred by the Republic, and the enormous taxation imposed 
upon the people, are indeed matters for special wonder. 

The Pope has not yet returned from Gaeta to Rome. General Oudinot 
is recalled to Paris, and is succeeded by the French Governor of the city, 
General Rostolan, The latter, we have heard from an eye-witness, ren- 
dered himself disgracefully notorious at Martinique, last year, on occa- 
sion of the insurrection of the blacks. How his conduct can have been 
smoothed over in Paris, it is difficult to imagine. 





Cusa.—Tue Aspuction Case.—With infinite satisfaction, we learn 
that the first step towards an amende has been taken by the Spanish au- 
thorities of Cuba, and that the man Rey, carried off from New Orleans by 





that arrangement are in progress to afford the same accommodation to 











gentle violence, has been sent back to that city. Telegraphic accounts, 
dated Tuesday last, announce his arrival there in the brig Salvadora ; and 
the New Orleans papers are reported to have published a mass of correspon, 
dence and documents on the subject. Without these before us, it is diffi- 
cult to know in what shape the demand for the man’s release was pre- 
sented by the American Consul at Havannah to the Governor-General of 
Cuba. This will be a matter of curious investigation, and afford a frait, 
ful theme for many a newspaper article. The main point, however, is 
settled; the political offender—decoyed, trepanned, or forced away, has 
been given up; and we are spared the anticipation of a contest between 
the Americans rightly jealous of their national honour, and the Spaniards 
to whom we commonly attribute a haughty and vindictive bearing. At- 
tornies-General and Ministers Plenipotentiary may discuss the affair at 
leisure; we are glad to look upon it without any serious apprehensions- 
Rey has been bound over to appear on the trial of the Spanish Consul in 
New Orleans. Some accounts state that the latter has again opened his 
office for the transaction of official business. 





Mitirary Exrepitions.—Notwithstanding the broad hint given by 
the recent proclamation of the President of the United States to maraud- 
ing, revolutionary, and sympathising outfitters of expeditions, the arming 
and equipment ofa force still continues in this city, and is reported as 
actively carried on elsewhere. No reliable accounts of its destination 
yet leak out; but with the Government announcement before us, we 
fally expect that it will be nipped in the bud, be its aim Cuba, Tampico, 
Yucatan, or the Cannibal Islauds. We should not suppose General Tay- 
lor the man to be headed off in a military movement. 

Tue Presipent.—We notice with much sympathy and sincere regret 
that General Taylor has been again indisposed, whilst on his Western 
Tour. At Erie, Pa., he has been detained by an attack of diarrhea. On 
Thursday, however, he was very much better; but it is expected that 
his excursicn will be materially abridged in consequence, and that he will 
hurry home to Washington, avoiding a visit to the Eastern States, and a 
formal entry to New York. We shall be sorry to miss him, and still more 
so, for such reasons. 





Mexico.— Rumours are again afloat of Santa Anna once more attempting 
a revolution in this country; but they do not assume a form sufficiently 
tangible, to induce us to publish them. Inthe mean time, the National 
Intelligencer publishes a correspondence between the Mexican Minister 
at Washington and Mr. Clayton, Secretary of State. The former com- 
plains of the conduct of certain parties of armed emigrants to California, 
ia their passage through the Mexican Territories, and announces the in- 
tention of his government to deal summarily with offenders. Mr. Clay- 
ton cannot and does not take umbrage at this; but hands the communi- 
cation over to the Secretary of War, who on his part recommends that 
Mexico should, if necessary. forbid the entrance of armed bodies into her 
Territories at all. The documents are too long for our columns, but are 
clear and moderate in tone. The forbearance evinced towards a weak- 
ened neighbour is creditable to the administration. 





C HoLtera—tTHE City.—During the last week the authorities have dis- 
continued publishing the number of cases, contenting themselves with 
reporting the deaths alone. These have dwindled down so much, that 
we believe the disease has expended itself. Iu the seven days up to yes- 
terday they amounted to 124, being a daily average of 18. In the mean- 
time, New York has shaken off the dull appearance it has presented dur- 
ing the past two months. The hotels are filling; business isin full 


swing; and the habitual air of stirring life is again exhibited in all places 
of public resort. 





AnotHer Cottision—tHe Cunarp Steamers.—On Saturday morning 
last, on the arrival of the Canada, Capt. Judkins, it became buzzed about 
that another collision had taken place, the sufferer on this occasion being 
a British vessel, and the accident being happily attended with no loss of 
life. Still the occurrence came upon us so shortly after the tidings of the 
fearful and fatal disaster of the Charles Bartlett, that some small sensation 
was excited; nor were there wanting good, careless, unenquiring souls, 
who roundly blamed the officers of the steamers for both misfortunes. 
With respect to the latter and more serious case, the press and the public 
unanimously acquitted the Europa of all blame; and though some of the 
survivors from the ill-fated Charles Bartlett have attempted to attach a 
legal responsibility to the Cunard Company, those amongst them, who 
gave testimony, aided readily in freeing the Steamer’s officers from all 
moral liability. 

When the brig Jane was run down last week by the Canada, the latter 
was in charge ofa pilot; and so far the exoneration from blame is simi- 
larly complete. But we, furthermore, commend a perusal of the follow= 
ing exact extract from her log to those parties alluded to above, who 
always connect headlong speed aud recklessness of accident with their 
notion of Ocean steamers. 

Extract from the Log Book of the Canada’ date Aug. 24,1849. 

5 (P.M.) Received a pilot on board from boat No.7 (merchants) In all sail. 

8. Abreast ot Fire Island Light, pilot took charge of ship. 

9.30 Passed Steamship Sarah Sands, bound west'd; 9.40 made the lights on 
the Highland of Neversink bearing W. 3-4 N. 

11.0. Light ship bore WNW. dist. 3 miles ; 11.10 turned round with our head 
SE. going half speed, 11h. 20m. set engines dead slow, siood SE. 

41.50. Put the helm hard to port to wait for daylight ; at 11.55 a sail reported 
on port bow ; but could not discover how she was standing. On discerning her 
py | nearer, the stranger was hailed and told to put her helm up (hard 
to starboard ), the steamer going at the rate of about 3 miles per hour, the order 
given (to our own helm) was to po our helm hard to port; the order was given 
to stop and turn back the engine, which was done as soon as possible, but aot in 
time to prevent collision, The vessel proved to be the Brigartine “ Jane” of 
Arichat, from New York bound to Newfoundland. She had no light up, although 
the watch on board of her said they saw our light full 1 hour before ; (which) 
had they shown a light, collision would not have taken place. Carried away the 
steamer’s jib boom by the Jane's mainmast. 

It is needless to go into particulars of the efforts made to assist the 
damaged vessel, which was taken in tow, and in the morning delivered 
to the safe keeping of a harbour steamer. Our object is to show that 
steamers are not always rushing on with desperate haste, that nautical 
skill and a good look-out may sometimes be baffled by the carelessness or 
ignorance exhibited on board smaller craft, and finally, that many hasty 
individuals put the saddle on the wrong horse. We are not addicted to 
puffing, but we think it a legitimate occasion to remark that Capt. Jud- 
kins is said to have crossed the Atlantic about one hundred times in com- 
mand of the steamships of this Company, and that this is only the second 
casualty that has occurred with any vessel under his charge. The first 
was several years ago, when the Camdria grounded for a short time on 
Cape Cod. In neithercase was there any loss of life. 





Dr. Fisuer.—Among the passengers embarked on board the steam- 
ship Sarah Sands, that reached this port on Saturday last from Liverpool, 
was the above-named gentleman. We regret to say that he died on board 
on the 10th ult., having gradually sunk under a long continued attack of 
bronchitis. The original subscribers of this journal will remember Dr. 
Fisher's name. The plan of publishing a British paper in this city origi- 
nated with Dr. J. S. Bartlett, and the first number of the Albion was pub- 
lished by him in June, 1822. During the first year of its existence, Dr. 
Fisher was associated with him as editor; but at the expiration of that 
period, having received the valuable appointment of King’s Printer at 
Quetec, he removed thither, and held the office until his death. 

Dr. Fisher was an Englishman by birth. He was educated at the 
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Charter House Schoo! in London, was subsequently at Wiachester, and 
after holding a commission for a short time in the British army, he took 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, at Aberdeen, if we mistake not, and having 
then been invited by some gentlemen of Boston to set up a school in that 
city, be crossed the Atlantic for that purpose. He came thence to 
New York as above mentioned. 

A fine classical ‘scholar, and distinguished for his composition of Latin 
verse, Dr. Fisher was thoroughly at home in modern English literature, 
and especially well read in the British dramatists. His friends and ac- 
quaintances in Quebec will have reason to deplore his loss. 





Hunearian Meetixc.—On Monday afternoon a demonstration in favour 
of the Hu: gariau cause was made in the Park of this City—that classic 
ground celebrated for its frequent meetings, so large in number, and so 
small in political importance or moral weight. After the aanouncement 
made, and viewing the respectable list of names handed about as Presi- 
dents of the Meeting, we were surprised to find neither the Governor of 
the State, nor the Mayor of the City present, nor in fact, we believe we 
may say, avy persons of great weight and influence. There was no lack 
of numbers, nor of enthusiasm, but a sprinkling of public celebrities is 
essential for the success of such a display. A very bombastic address 
was adopted, and sundry strong resolutions carried, by which the gov- 
ernment at Washington is summoned to recognize the independence of 
Hungary forthwith, and to dismiss certain of its diplomatic fauctionaries 
in Europe, whv have become obnoxious to the orators of the Park. Yery 
many huve been led to sympathise deeply with the Hungarians in 
this stragyle for liberty, in consequence of the despotic barbarity of Aus- 
tria and the insolent interference of the Czar; but we doubt if the meet- 
ing of last Monday will bring men, money, or political inflaence to aid 
the Hungarian cause. 





CHoLera 1N Great BRiTAIN.—The deaths from cholera in the London dis 
trict, which in the last six weeks were 49 124, 152, 339, 678, 783, increased in the 
last week to 926. The general mortality, which in the previous week was 1931, 
was last week 1967, the average being 1008. The difference is wholly to be as- 
cribed to the prevailing epidemic. In the 46 weeks from 23rd September last, 
the total deaths from cholera in the London district were 4141, whereof 3051 have 
been carried off in the last seven weeks. The returns publistied daily of the at- 
tacks and deaths in all England show that whilst the attacks range from about 
350 to 900, the deaths do not exceed 250 to 400 daily, and now seein to be on the 
decline The attacks on Wednesday were 578, the deaths 253. On Thursday 
the attacks amounted to 559, the deaths 241. In Liverpoul the disease 1s not on 
the increase, it is about stationary. For the week ending on the 8th instant the 
medical officers reported a decrease of twelve in the general mortality of the 
borough, and an increase of thirty-five from cholera. The deaths from all causes 
during the week were 589, and 368 from cholera. In Manchester and the neigh 
bourhood some very few additional fatal cases are reporied, but the manufactur- 
ing districts, up to this time, have been happily spared from the scourge. Bristol 
seems to be greatly improving; the exertions of the authorities there have suc- 
ceeded in arresting the progress of the malady. At Plymouth and along the south- 
weet coast the e videmic seems stil] to prevail toa very alarming degree, In 
Wales the mortality has been very considerable from the first outbreak at the 
end of June; but the southeast coast has generally escaped the visitation. In 
Scotland, especially at Dundee and Glasgow, the cholera still lingers, bat the 
ee? is much less than in many parts of England.—European T'imes, 

ug. 11. 





Snort, But reritovs Battoon Ascent.—On Thursday evening Mr 
Victor Vardglle, an Aeronaut by profession had a narrow escape of his 
life. Some mismanagement on cutting the balloon adrift from Vauxhall 
Garden caused it to sway violently, to catch the televraphic line, to cap. 
size, and fiually to be dashed against a house in Lafayette Place. Mr. 
Vardelle, with great presence of mind, and by the exertion of great 
strength and activity, contrived to furce his way unburt into an upper 
story window. Something very similar occurred recently in London with 
the Great Nassau Balloon. Formerly the danger was in descending. 
The reverse seems now to be the case. 





_ InForMERs aproap.—A great harvest bas been lately reaped by par- 
ties laying information against owners of vessels, who have failed to have 
their names painted legibly on the stern,according to law. The entorce- 
ment of the law has occasioned some political squibbing and squabbliug 
n the city papers. 

Steamen Burnt.—The Steamer Spitfire, bound hence to San Francisco, 
was totully destroyed by fire at Maraunam on the 24:h July. There was 
no casualty affecting life or limb, asthe vessel was in port. She 1s said to 
have been insured 1 Wall Street for $25,000. 








CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
MontTreat, 28.h August, 1849. 


The verdict of the Coroner’s Jury in the case of the young man shot 
during the attack on Mr. Lafontaiue’s house was delivered on Friday last, 
the 24th, and justified the act as one of self defence. The Jury were 
unauimous in the matter. The city is now perfectly quiet, though the 
frequent fires cause mach alarm, as they are supposed to be the work ot 
incendiaries who take advantage of our political troubles for their own 
ends. Such, iudeed, has been the terror on this bead that, in whole streets 
in the suburbs, the entire inhabitants sat up for several nights, afraid to 
go to bed, lest they should awake to fiud their houses in flames. A hap- 
py state this for a christian community to be in—and this, too, in the 
nineteenth century! And yet, | coutend that we are the fiuest people iu 
the world, only, like the Irish aud the Americans, foreigaers never un- 
derstand us. 

The Cholera has almost disappeared from this city, there having been 
only 2 or 3 deaths for many days past. It has however been very fatal 
in other parts of the Province, especially at Toronto and Quebec. At the 
latter place, the lady of Sir James Stewart, Chief Justice of Lower Cana. 
da, the lady of Judge Alwin, and Mr. James Black, brother of the Hon. 
Henry Black, were among the victims of the pest, as was the Hon. Mr. 
Taché, a member of the Legislative Council, at Kamovraska. 

The weather is very warm for the season, and the accouuts of the crops 
are highly favourable, both in respect to Upper and Lower Canada. This 
will be one evil the less spared us, asa scarcity of food in the present 
state of the popular mind would lead to Heaven knows what consequen. 


6. 

I am told that a portion of the Conservatives here are making exertions 

to place matters iu such a situation that the Governor-General would be 
enabled to come into Montreal without being attacked or insulted; and 
it is further said that if this attempt at concitia ion fails, the seat of Go- 
vernment should be forthwith removed elsewhere. Other conciliatory 
movements are spoken of, such as the disbauding of the mounted Police, 
or, at all events, their non-appearance in this city, and the appointment 
of two gentlemen rather popular with the Buglish and French inhabitants, 
to the temporary government of M -ntreal as far as keeping the peace is 
concerned. There is no doubt that this, as well as any other town on 
this continent, is capable of being kept in order only with the concur- 
rence of the citizens, and that the European votion on that head must be 
abandoved, as impracticable except in countries in which standing armies 
or an immeuse police force are kep: up. If the voice of the People be 
or be not the voice of God, itis still a veice potential, namely, that of 
Necessity, which, as the ancient faith said, commauds both gods and men. 
Consequently, submissions ty popular demands—whether right or wrong 
—which iu the old world would be called degrading, must bere follow as 
thingsof course. Williug or not willing, Pistol must eat his leek, tor his 
Oppouent is stronger than he. 

You sre aware that the exertions of the Canadian Government to enter 
into terms of reciprocity with the United States have been attended with 
utter failure, notwithstanding the hopes once held out that such a mea- 
sure would be favourably regarded by Cougress aud the U.S. Executive. 
The report goes that friendly means haviug been unsuccess!ul, recourse 
is about to be had to coercive means, to persuade Brother Jonathan into 
reciprocity, aud that Mr. Merrit and Mr. Lafontaine, who left this city for 
Halifax yesterday, have gone on a mission, the object of which is to per 
suade the authorities of the other British provinces to enter iuto a league 
offensive and defensive against the commerce of the United States. Should 
the Republic persevere in imposing such heavy duties on the products of 
the B.N.A. Provinces, it is proposed : Ist. To refuse to its citizens the 
navigation of the St.Lawrence ; 2, tv confine them to such limits io 
prosecuting the fisheries, within our waters, as they are entitled to by 
treaty ; aud 31, to request the British goverument, in the name of all ths 
North Americau colonies, to impose on the bread-stuffs, &c., of the U sited 
States a duty equal to what is levied in that couutry on the bread stutfs, 
&e., of these proviuces—a boon which it is iusis'ed we are entitled to, 
it we are to be regarded as an “ integral portion of the empire,” which 
We are so often told we are. 

_1 think L meutioned in my last letter that the Mayor had called on the 
citizeus geverally to enrol themselves as Special Constables, for the 
preservation of order, aud that the call had brought forward meu of all 


parties to the assistance of the civil authorities. This step bas been al- 


tended with manifest benefit; for we have not, since, bad the slight 
est attemptata riot. I cannot, however, say that I like the aspect of af- 
fairs, or that I entertain hopes of seeing an early end to our dissensions 
and troubles. The Governor General either dares not, or wi'l not enter 
Montreal, and such a state of things cannot continue much longer. In 
such a predicament, Lord Elgin must pursue one of three courses which 
are opento him. Ist, To come into the city, guarded or unguarded, and 
take his chance : 2d. To remove the seat of Government: 3d, To resign 
and go home. With respect to the first proposition, most persons here 
will tell you that Lord Elgin might safely euter Montreal on horseback 
and unguarded; but | doubt if any of those who say so would assume 
the responsibility ot offering such counsel, or “ go bail” for his Lordship’s 
passing through our streets without insult or danger. The removal of 
the Seat of Government would, I suspect, be a most unwise and rash 
step. It would bring the Executive Power into contempt as flying from 
commotions which it was incapable of putting down by force, or calming 
by prudence and conciliation. Where, too, should the Fugitive Govern- 
ment find a city of refuge? 

Toronto is the Head quarters of the Upper Canada Orangemen who 
hate the present Canadian Ministry for having in Lord Metcalfe’s days, 
attempted to destroy the Association by act of Parliament. The govern- 
ment would be ina much worse pickle in Toronto than in Montreal. 
Quebec would be safe enough against external, but not internal foes; 
and if there be truth in our annals, its streets in Lord Dalaousie’s and 
Lord Aylmer’s days witnessed as many fights as that great battle-field of 
Europe, the Netherlands, did in the good old times. There are sailors 
enough there from May to December to get up a row at any moment, 
on merely being told that the parties to be attacked are ‘a set of 
Frenchmen,” and though there are plenty ot soldiers in Quebec, we 
all know that their services can seldom be brought to bear in civil broils 
until the mischief has been consummated. Kingston has been tried as a 
Seat of Government and found wanting. Besides I verily believe that, if 
the government were to leave Montreal, in the present excited state of 
public feeling, the people would take matters into their own hands and 
appoint a Provisional Government to rule-in the Queen’s name, of course. 
So, on the whole, we are in a very pretty “fix,” and how we are to get 
out of it 1am sure I do not know, unless indeed. Providence would grant 
our Rulers and leading men a small medium of common sense, a miracle 
which I fear will not come to pass in the present generation. P. P. 





usic. 


Norma at tHE Broapway Tueatre.—Bellini’s opera of Norma, which 
continues to occupy a large shareof public favour, attracted a most bril- 
liant audience on Monday evening last. The house was literally crowded 
in every part; so much so, indeed, that many had to be contented with 
standing places in the lobbies. Neitber the plot nor the music requires 
description or analysis at thie time ; and we have therefore only to do with 
the performance. 

Signora Tedesco has one great requisite for the personation of Norma, 
which is a powerful voice; and having said thus much, it would puzzle 
us to point out another positive requisite in her possession for the devel- 
opment of the character, save her appearance. The two together led us 
io expect much. We have been disappoiuted. It is true that there are 
two acknowledged readings of the character ;—the one by Grisi and the 
other by Lind. These differ materially; for while Lind‘is rather more 
angel than woman, Grisi is decidedly less woman than devil. Lind's is 
the domestic conception of the part; Grisi’s is the grand and inspired. 
We do not cavil at innovations in well-known and received readings of 
this or any other character ; for we know that it is the mission of genius 
to strike out new paths in the beaten track of art. It is a great mission, 
and we hail it with reverence and delight. We do not accuse J'edesco of 
having afforded us a new reading of Norma, any more than the merest 
common place will differ from almost divine inspiration. 

Tedesco’s Norma is au ordinary woman, who moves on easily enough 
uuder every-day circumstances, but who rises no higher than the virago, 
even when injured in the tenderest point ofa woman’s nature. We can- 
not dignify her performance as a “reading ;” it was simply a singing of 
the part and only an indifferent singing at that. Acting—there was none ; 
embodiment of thought, there was none; passion, dignity in grief, sub 
1 mity in revenge, strong impulse of natare—none, still none! Io short, 
Tedesco’s Norma, was literally Mrs. Norma, an unfortunate gentlewoman 
in difficult circumstances. As far as singing the actual notes of the mu- 
sic went, we have no fault to find, save that there was much hardness aud 
crudeness in her execution and considerable faultiness in her method of 
respiration; but in all that gives life and reality, force and dignity to the 
music, J'edesco was lamentably deticient. The whole performance was 
hard, unreal, slovenly and unimaginative. With her, passion is only a 
Jortissimo; she seems toimagine, that an increase of vocal power is suffi- 
cient to delineate a powerful passion or a deep emotion. She must fee! 
more intensely, befure she can hope to convey a sense of reality to her 
hearers. We know that a simulated intensity and earnestness, both in the 
dramatic and oratorical art, will generally move the masses most powerful- 
ly, but only when the seeming appears to be real aud deeply felt. Art is 
nothing, where mechanism is the most prominent feature. To Verdi, the 
chief of the physical furce writers, Tedesco belougs; in that school she 
shines; but the human heart, our common nature, fiuds iu her no Pio- 
pbet. She mikes no revelations; fur the divine inspiration is wanted. 

Signora Vita Caranti sung the music allotted to Adelgisa well. She 
ranted and furced her voice a little too much, to be sure; but then she 
had to contend against the popular favourite. Quite a charming little 
scene, not set down in the plot, took place at the close of the first duett 
between the two ladies. Amidst the applause oxe bouquet was thrown 
upon the stage. T'edesco saw it, rushed forward, picked it up, and pre- 
se ited it to Caranti; who, refusing it, intimated that it belonged of right 
‘0 Tedesco ; but that lady insisted that Caran/é deserved it more, and we 
can hardly imagine how this lovely display of friend!iness and sbriuking 
modesty would have ended, had not auuther bouquet been thrown to the 
gentle combatants. This affecting scene should, we think, for ever si- 
lence the ungenerous remark ahout petty jealousy and bitter rivalry 
among the daughters of divine song. 

Signor Arnoldi did his best, and gave no satisfaction to the public. He 
knows how to sing, but with a voice possessing uo more tone than a heap 
of sand, what can he do? Novelli’s Uroveso was the oasis in this musical 
desert; and we drank in with thirsty eagerness hisrich, pure, and welling 
notes. The bakers’ dozen of choristers, fur we believe there are thirteen, 
did a great deal with their small means. They really made more noise 
than we could, reasonably, have hoped for. But while on the subject of 
noises, what can be so appropriately mentioned as the band of the Opera, 
supposed to be under the direction of Signor Barili! This band is per- 
fectly unique, and is as complete in its means of annoying the sense of 
hearing, as the famous baud that luxuriates in the balcony of Barnum’s 
Museum. It is true that the genius of the first cannot be compared with 
that of the lastnamed. We do not find the same amount of delicate 
flights of fancy in the ¢rombone, fur instance, but in all that relates to per- 
fect independence and admirable se!f-reliance, free from all the prejudi- 
ces of harmony or time, they are fully equal ; and none but themselves 
can be their parallel. We look upon this orchestra asa positive insult to 
the intelligence of the community ; we do not demand that a larger band 
should be engaged than the manegement can afford to pay, but we do in- 
sist, that whatever the number engaged, each member should be efficient, 
and that sufficient rehearsals should be appointed to give them some in 
sight into the music and the manners of singers It would be perfectly 
impossible to give even a faint idea of the numberless errors, and almost 

imposible absurdities of the orchestra aud its leader; is is sufficient to 
say that the oue was continually wrong in the ¢empo of the music, and that 
the other even outraged that tempo, displaying a most ingenious want of 














unity, and an utter disregard of the key in which the 
Signor Barili is either entirely incompetent to fill th 
him, or is quite devoid of professional dignity. 
would be benefited by his absence. 


Signora Biscaccianti appeared in the character of Lucia on Wednesday 
evening and repeated the roleon Thursday. We regret to say, that 
the houses were thin on both nights. The cause of this is apparent 

‘edesco is eminently gifted, as we remarked a fortnight ago, with popular 
qualifications, Biscaccianti’s are principally of an artistic kind, wanting in 
dash and brilliancy, but well adapted to please a nice and critical ear. 


_Mhe post assigned to 
In either case the Public 





We call our readers’ attention to the fact that M. Strakosch will open 
the concert season on the 10th inst. See his advertisement. 


DBrama. 


The theatrical season has opened with unusual spirit; this was to be 
expected from the previous transient depression occasioned by the pre- 
vailing epidemic. With the almost total disappearance of this Scourge, 
the proverbial New York reaction has taken place, and business and 
amusement have both resumed their wonted activity. 

Of the Broapway we speak elsewhere. 

Burton terminates what he terms his Summer season this evenino 
with his own benefit, tu open again for the Fall campaign on Monday next, 
Mr. Burton bas effectually secured a position with the New York public, 
He has established the raputation of his theatre for a peculiar Burlesque 
and Extravaganza species of entertainment, first successfully introduced 
by Mitchell, at the O.\ympic ; aud, with the powerful aid of his talented 
stage manager, Brougham, he has certainly outstripped the Olympian 
manager in this hybrid class of dramatic entertainment. Brougham and 
Burton combined are really uoapproachable in this department of the 
modern drama. During the Summer season an attempt has been made 
at this house ‘o produce the “ Legitimate” upon the sume principle that 
hs obtained of late years at other establishments during the Summer 
months—that is, a few first class artists have been collected toge:her ig 
ene piece, whilst the minor parts and the general getting up of the plays 
have been below mediocrity. For the sake of the Drama we always re- 
gret to see these exhibitions. 

“The Rivals’ was produced here a few nights since, and although ex. 
cellent in some parts, exhibited in many of its details some of the most 
objectionable features of this “high steam pressure’’ in the legitimate. 
Actors out of their line, incongruous costuming of parts, aud imperfect 
and inappropriate stage arrangements are the usual attendants of these 
“arrays of names” fur special occasions. 

Managers generally, we regret to say, are not in advance of their au- 
diences on these points. Nay more, they lag behind them. They seem 
to be insensible to the fact, that nearly every well educated person who 
attends theatrical amusements in our large cities, is nicely critical upon 
the minutie of stage costumes and decorations. The improvement of 
public taste in these particulars has been rapidly progressive. The spread 
of illustrated works, the constant recurrence of fancy dress balls, aud the 
indulgence in highly decorated ornamental furniture, and other articles 
of domestic luxury—these combined causes are sufficient to engender an 
appreciative taste in the public, that is brought to bear on theatrica] 
amusements. Modern comedies, for instance, in which each character is 
dressed according to the prevailing style of some distinct period, strike 
the intelligent portion of an audience as being among the most ridiculous 
incongruities of stage illusion. There is a custom lately introduced on 
tue siage, and upplied to Shakspeare’s pluys—ihe dressing agreeably to 
ihe costume of the Poet's age, when the period is not defiued. This it 
would be well to adupt with our standard comedies and plays of a more 
recent date. Consistency and uniformity would thus be eecured ; and 
we should be spared the sight of characters costumed iu the style of 
1749, mixed up with the peculiarities of dress in vogue from that time 
even down to the fashions issued by the last Parisian bulletins. And not 
alone would we advise attention to correct costume on the stage, but 
our scenic arrangements call loudly for a similar supervision; altnough 
much has been etfected in the latter department, there yet remains room 
for great improvement. 

We wish these desired reforms could be carried out simultaneously 
with the mure important poiuts of a closer attention to stage business, 
aud a more pertect delivery of the text. We were sorry to notice liber- 
ties taken with ‘“ The Rivals’ on Monday evening, and that, tov, by the 
manager—a dangerous example to set by the head of au establishmeut. 
He may, with his talents, occasionally venture on such variations: but it 
would be a dangerous step for many of his stock company to introduce 
improvised additions or alterutions to and from the lauguage of Shaks- 
peare and Sherid.n. Our miaor actors now, by t eir want of interest in 
their duties and imperfect delivery, often mar the best representations; 
they do not require the autnority of high examples to contirm them in 
these defects. How much, also, does the modern custom of playing di- 
rectly to the audience, stariug at pleasure around the house, an apparent 
uncousciousness of interest in the business of the scene, and the utter ab- 
euce of identity with the character represeated, destroy all dramatic 
illusion! Our modern stage requires a thorough refurming iu many 6- 
rentials of the histriouic art; and we repeat that managers and actors do 
uot give an audience credit for one-half of the perception and iutelligence 
it really possesses. 

Nisto’s Garpen.—The crowds that attend nightly at this house to wit- 
ness the never-tirivg feats and comicalities of the Ravels, prove how suc. 
cessfully Niblo has hit the taste of the public. On Monday the new 
Ballet will be reproduced with Mile. Bertia ia her original character of 
Urielie, it her sprained aucle be in daucing trim. 

Mr. Placide was greeted with a hearty welcome on Wednesiay even 
ing. Wenever saw him play “Grandfather Whitehead” better. He ap- 
pears again to-night, 

Mr. Reynolds, the unique and original “Toots,” we perceive is en- 
gaged at this house. _ A few additions to the Comedy company wii. be 
requisite, if the Drama is to be made a feature here. 

Oxympic Tueatre.—Mitchell re-opens on Monday next, with an ex- 
ceedingly choice aud well selected company; among the prominent 
members of which are Miss M, Taylor, Miss Phillips, Miss Roberts, and 
Miss Fanny Gordon, Messrs. Walcott, Nickeuson, Conover, Bishop, the 
tenor singer, and others of established caste. We understand that the 
manager intends this season te vary tae heretofore staple entertainments 
of this house. He purposes to produce a series of popular Oper ut as 
superior style of excellence, occasionally mixed up with Operatic Extra- 
vaganzas. “In tact, “ Music for the Million’ is to be the Olympian 
watchword during the forthcoming campaign. 

Bowrery Taeatre.—This favourite Theatre re-opens on Monday next, 
under the mavagement of Mr. Hamblin. We understand that the tale nt- 
ed young American actor James Wallack jr., and his lady, appear ou the 
opening night. Mr. Hamblin has pov.eriully augmented his stock com 
pany, retaining many of the old fuvcurites, among whom we are glad to 
see the name of that truiy sterling actor, Mr. Gilbert. 





Tue Drama In Enotanp.—Charles Kean has been com missi: ned by 
the Queen to get up a series of dramatic entertainments at Windsor = 
tle during the ensuing Christmas Holydays. ‘* Julius Cesar’ iso be t 
first play pruduced, and the 27th of Dec. is the date appointed, 
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Notices of New @ievts. 





Ouiver Gorpsmita : A Biocraruy. By Washington Irving. New- 
York. 1849. G. P. Putnam. This volume forms the eleventh of the new 
and revised edition of Mr. Irving’s works now in the course of publics. 
tion, and is, moreover, intended to rep!ace a biographical sketch of Gold- 
smith, prefixed by Mr. Irving, several years since, to a series of extracts 
from bis writings. It will be acceptable; for we believe Forster 8 admir- 
able but expensive book on the same subject has not been reprinted here, 
and Mr. Irving, though less profound and philosophical than Forster, has 
immeasurably the advantage over him in style. The incidents of Gold- 
smith’s chequered life are common ground; and in the volume before us 
are narrated wiih ease, simplicity, and grace. In short, a certain affinity 
between the describer and the described—so far as their writings are 
concerned—is not now suggested for the first time, though nothing could 


be more unlike than their personal or literary career. 
Goldsmith’s character, as a man and an author, is feliciteusly summed 


up at the very opening of this new biography ; and quoting the two first 
paragraphs as an excellentsample of what follows, we commend it strong- 


ly to our readers. : a 4 sake ain 
riters for whom the reader feels such personal kindness as - 
Oliver ocak ae few have so eminently possessed the magic gift of identify- 
ing themselves wich their writings. We read his character in every page, and 
w into familiar intimacy with him as we read. The artless benevolence that 
eams throughout his works; the whimsical, yet amiable views of human life and 
human nature; the unforced humor, blending so happily with good feeling and 
ood sense, and singularly dashed at times with a pleasing melancholy ; even the 
very nature of his mellow, and flowing, and softly-tinted style, all seem to bespeak 
his moral as well as intellectual qualities, and make us love the man at the same 
time that we admire the author. While the productions of writers of loftier pre- 
tension and more sounding names are suffered to moulder on our shelves, those 
of Goldsmith are cherished and laid inour bosoms. We do not quote them with 
ostentation, but they mingle with our minds, sweeten our tempers, and harmonize 
our thoughts ; they put us in good humor with ourselves and with the world, and 
in so doing they make us happier and better men. } ‘ 

An acquaintance with the private biography of Goldsmith lets us into the se- 
cret of his gifted pages. We there discover them to be little more than tran- 
scripts of his own heart and picturings of his fortunes. There he shows himself 
the same kind, artless, good-humored, excursive, sensible, whimsical, intelligent 
being that he appears in his writings. Scarcely an adventure or character is given 
in his works that may not be traced to his own parti-colored story. Many of his 
most ludicrous scenes and ridiculous incidents have been drawn from his own 
blunders and mischances, and he seems really to have been buffeted into almost 
every maxim imparted by him for the instruction of his reader. 

Mr. Irving could scarcely avoid allusion to Forster's recent publication, 
and he pays him accordingly a well deserved tribute of praise. In his 
preface, after commending Prior’s careful and Mr. Forster's brilliant 
biographies, he adds, 

For my own part, I can only regret my short-comings in what is to me a labor of 
love ; for it is a tribute of gratitude to the memory of an author whose writings 
were the delight of my childhood, and have been a source of enjoyment to me 
throughout life ; and to whom, of all others, I may address the beautiful apostro- 
phe of Dante to Virgil : 
Tu se’ lo mio maestro, e '] mio autore: 

Tu se’ solo colui, da cu’ io tolsi 

Lo bello stile, che m’ ha fatto onore. 
This may be roughly rendered, 


Thou art my master, my creator thou: 
And thou the only one from whom I learned 
That pleasant style, for which | have been honoured 
It would perhaps have been in better taste to have omitted the che m’ 
ha fatto honore, or at least to have qualified it, with the addition of the 
old Latia proverb about parvis and magna. It is, however, particularly 
apt, and who can resist making a quotation to the point? 


Greek Tracevies. By H. W. Herbert. Cambridge. 1849. J. Bart- 
lett. We have here, in a very neat duodecimo, the ** Prometheus Fettered”’ 
and the “‘ Agamemnon” of schylus, translated into English verse. They 
are done with full appreciation of the majesty and spirit of the great or:- 
ginel, such as might bave been expected in aman of poetical mind and 
scholarly acquirements. An introductory letter to Edward Everett, late 
President of Harvard University, com prises a brief but highly interesting 
sketch of the Greek Drama, and a plain, unpretending statement of the 
difference between the author’s mode of handling his text, and that of his 
predecessors. Two little extracts are worth quoting from this preface. 

It struck me. that, in all former translations of the Greek dramas, the use of reg- 
ular set English metres and stanzaic forms, for the representation of irregulat 
though corresponding strophes and —— prevented the reader from form- 
ing any true idea of the Greek choral modes, and rendered it impossible to pre- 
serve the brevity and terseness of the original, Itherefore determined to render 
them as nearly to the measures of the original as the difference between a quanti 
tative language like the Greek, and one purely accentual like the English, would 
admit. 

In the next place, I have adopted, throughout, the Hellenic names of the Hellen- 
ic divinities, never having been able to discover the slightest grounds for emascu- 
lating the grand Titanic Gods of the old Greek Olympus into the formal deities 
of the Latin mythology. There is no more in common between the Zeus and 
Here, the Ares and Artemis, of Greece, and the Jupiter and Juno, the Mars and 
Diana, of Rome, than there is of simiitude between Aischylus and Seneca; and 
writing of the Hellenic Gods, I have chosen to designate them as they were known 
to the Hellenes of Hellas. For the same cause, I have reverted in all Greek 
proper names to the Greek terminations os and e, in lieu of the Latin us and a; to 
the Greek diphthongs az and oi, in lieu of the Latin @ and @; and lastly, to the 
Greek k, in place of the Latin c; bringing the whole system of nomenclature, 
both of persons and places, as nearly as possible to the true Hellenic standard. 
The only exception is in the few Greek adjectives which have become so engrafted 
on our language as to be now almost English words, which to alter or amend would 
appear an affectation. For, detesting all affectations, there is none which I hold 
so detestable as that of setting up for a neologizer or improver of the English tongue; 
deeming it probable that such men as Shakspeare and Milton, Jeremy Taylor and 
the translators of the Oxford Bible, are not one iota less likely to have understood 
the principles of the great language which they have rendered immortal, than any 
obscure country schuolmaster who chooses tocompile, or any pragmatical printers 
who choose to force upon the world, a standard of lexicography. 


We have said that these translations are well done; in one particular, 
they are especially so. The antique cast is preserved. They are not 
modernized to the taste of the day; and though they might have been 
more popular if such liberty had been taken with the original, they would 
in such case have been far less creditable to the translator. We have 
room for but one short extract from the “ Prometheus Fettered.” It is 
the strophe of one of the Chorusses, and the moral it contains is good for 
all ‘ime. 

; Strophe. 
Wise truly, truly wise was he, 
Who first perceived within his secret heart, 
And with his tongue declared in language free, 
How it is aye the wisest part 
For like with like to wed; 
And thatthe mean should never woo the bed 
Of those who riot in great stores of gold, 
Or boast themselves of lofty lineage old. 

Liserty’s Triumen. By R. W. Landis. New York. 1849. J. Wiley. 
This is an Epic poem in twenty-nine Books. It contains 544 pages, each 
containing on an average 40 lines, which gives the large total of 21,760 
blank—exceedingly blank—-verses. The American War of Independ- 
ence is the subject; and it appears to be illustrated with historic fidelity, 
and patriotic feeling. Here we stop; for the author 80 distinctly appeals 
to his own countrymen, that he might not think our criticisms impartial. 
We must, however, remark en passant that no book has ever come into 
our hands which offers a surer mark for the malicious pleasantry of those 
who delight to dip their pens in gall. In the grandeur of its subject and 
the length of its treatment this epic resembles Banvard’s Panorama. Furs 
ther than that, we repeat, we “keep dark.” 


Arr Journat ror Aucust. G. Virtue.—The Vernon Gallery still far- 
nishes the principal engravings for this attractive London periodical, 
Turner and Bity figuring. this month, as the contributors. The Dogana 
of Venice by the former is well known. His pictures, spoiled as 
many are in the colouring, always engrave wall. Eity, in a “ Peni- 


tent,” is entirely out of place. His Magdalen must be a Venus, with a 
meretricious air. Sir R. Westmacott’s “ Baphrosyne”’ furnishes an excel- 
lent sculpture subject, and is exceedingly well engraved. The wood- 
cuts are, as usual, numerous aud good, devoted very largely in the pres- 
ent number to illustrate this year’s Nativaal Exposition of the produc- 
tious of Industry, Agriculture, and Manufacture, in France. The details 
given of this exhibition are extremely interesting to those who watch- 
the progress of Art as counected with every day life. No less than six- 
teen pages of the Joaraal are filled with them, and more particalars are 
promised in the September number. Of these grand displays of French 
ingenuity and inventive power copious accounts are often published, but 
their origin aud progress are thus briefly sammed up in the article 


before us. 
The first Exposition tuok place in 1798, when the close of the celebrated cam- 
aigns of Italy had raised the French republic to its highest pinnacle of greatness. 
I: was a period of bright prospect; a limitless era of peace, strength, and pros- 
perity seemed to have opened on France, and it was resolved to consecrate the 
epoch by an exhibition, which might prove that France might attain as high emin- 
ence by the arts of peace as had been already gained in the fields of war. The 
proposal was sudden and unexpected ; a very limited time was allowed for pre- 
paration, and no more than one hundred and ten exhibitors came forward. Stuill, 
during the three days that the Exposition lasted, all Paris kept holiday, and the 
“Temple of Industry,” as the place of exhibition was called in the affected style 
of the day, was crowded with enthusiastic multitudes, and for a season the French 
believed that they might attain as much glory by the exercise of the industrial 
arts as by their achievements in arms. The second and third Expositions took 
lace in 1801 and 1802. The former was remarkable for the first padlic acknow- 
edgment of the merits of Jacquart, whose inventions in figure-weaving have since 
acquired such universal fame. ‘The great novelty of the exhibition of 1802 was 
the imitation of cashinere shawls. The fourth display took place in 1806, and was 
chiefly conspicuous for the excellence of the textile fabrics exhibited in silk, wool, 
and cotton. To this day the Lyonese speak with pride of the great share which 
their city had in the success of that Exposition, and aver that the silks then pro- 
duced have never since been surpassed in texture, colour, or design. On this oc- 
casion the French merinos, which may be regarded as the parent of all the varie- 
ties of woollen fabric now used in ladies’ dresses,began first to attract notice. It 
was not until 1819 that the fifth Exposition was held. That and the following Ex- 
positions of 1823 and 1827 were chiefly remarkable for their textile fabrics, par 
ticularly Merinos, chalis, and cashmeres. After an interval of seven years an 
Exposition was held in 1834, in the Place de la Concorde, in four temporary edi- 
tices: it was very fairly attended, but was nec arranged and worse managed. 
The blunders then made, were, however, valuable as guides to the management 
of the Exposition of 1839, which that of 1844 scarcely surpassed. The Exposi- 
tion of 1849, it will be seen, (contrary to public expectation and to all reasonable 
calculation), has greatly exceeded that of 1844, in the number of contributors. 

The statistics of these several Expositions will help to elucidate their pro- 
gress :— 


Exposition. Year Contributors. 
Li wccccscece eee worse nsercces 1798..... otc w ccc wencecccccess 
BR. ncccccccccccccocesccescces Bho cacecccscccecosecdes escees 220 
Bic cccccccccsccccccccccccces BOOB. . oc cccccccccccccce cess coc: 340 
Biccccccccce ecccccee eccceses BOOS. cc cvcccceseccescs c0sh cose 1422 
Socce ccccccccccccccccccccces 1819.2 cc cccescvecccccccccccor’s 662 
GC cccccccccccccscccccccece 0182S. ccc ccccccccccccccceccccue 1648 
Tcccccccnccencessoces’””"** ROBT. 0c cccccccc cccccccsccseces 1795 
G .ccersesocccecesccccococcs 00AB34 ccc cccccccecccesecccccone 2447 
Ducvccccecccnstcocnce coccces BESO .cccscce ceccece wees e cence 3381 
10. cccccoancedacess sacccoese se BPEB occ ccogeveunendesnne conde 3969 
EL nceccocoscsoseccncseccs segs 1849 .nccccccccccccceccescce 2+ 4494 


For the Exposition of 1849, a Palace of Industry has been erected in the Champs 
Elysées. It is a temporary structure, yet its cost to the nation has, it is said, been 
30,0002. ; but this sum includes, no doubt, the expenses of moving and returning 
the various objects, employing a host of ‘‘ watchers ”’ night and day, and the sev 
ral other items of cost,—for the contributor is not called upon to sustain any part 
of it. 

In notes appended to the above, it is farther said : 

It deserves to be remarked that the first Exposition was viewed as a kind of 
military demonstration against the British empire. ‘Though our exhibition has 
not been large,’’ said the ministervf the day, “ yet we must remember that this is 
our first campaign, and it has been a campaign disastrous to the iterests of Eng- 
lish industry. Our manufactures are the arsenals which will supply us with the 
weapons most fatal to the British power.’” 

Napoleon took, or affected to take, a lively interest in the Exposition of 1806; 
but itis remarkable that no other was held during the continuance of his dynasty. 
It is said that the military evinced so much jealousy of the favour shown to the 
commercial classes that it was not deemed prudent to risk a second experi- 
ment. 

No small share of the success of the Exposition of 1844 was owing to the per- 
sonal influence of the Sovereign, Louis Philippe. He spent the greater part of 
every Monday, when the Exposition was closed tothe public, in minute examina- 


vt Mr. Heald, her present husband, came into court, and was accommo- 
dated with a seat in the front of the bar. Mr Heald also was allowed to 
have a chair beside her. Tne lady ap d quite unembarrassed, and 
smiled several times as she made remarks to her husband. She was stat- 
ed to be 24 years of age on the police-sheet, but has the look of a woman 
of at least 30. She was dressed in black silk, with close-titting black 
velvet jacket, a plain white straw bonnet trimmed with blue, and a blue 
veil. in figure she is rather plump and of middle neigh of pale dark 
complexion, the lower part ot the featares symmetrical, the upper part 
notso good, owing to rather prominent cheek-bones, but set off by a pair 
of unusnally mer blue eyes with long black lashes. Her reputed hus- 
band, Mec. Heald, is a tall young man, of javenile figure and aspect, with 
straight hair, and small light browa downy mastachios and whiskers. 
The pose being turaed up gives him an air of great simplicity. Daring 
the whole of the proceedings he sat with the Countess’s hand clasped in 
both of his own, occasionally giving it a fervent squeeze, and at particu- 
lar parts of the evidence whispering to ber with the fondest air and press- 
ing her hands to his lips with juvenile warmth. 
Mr, Clarkson said,—Sir, however painful the circumstances under 
which the lady who sits at my left (Mr. Heald’s aunt) is placed, she has 
feltit t» be a duty she owes to her deceased brother (the father of the 
young gentleman now in conrt) to lay before you the evidence of this 
young geatleman’s marriage with the lady at the bar, and a'so other evi- 
dence, which has led her to impute the offence of bigamy to that lady, 
In the discharge of my duty I shall at the commencement of the proceed- 
ing have to prove to you that young Mr. Heald, the son of tue late well- 
known Mr. George Heald, of the Chancery bar, bas gone through the cer- 
emony of marriage with the lady by his side, Eliza Rosa Anna or Rosan- 
na James. I shall further prove to you that the lady is the wife of Thomas 
James, now captain of the 21st Regiment of Bengal Native Foot, who is 
at this time with his regiment in India. The offeace imputed to the lady 
at the bar by Miss Heald, the aunt, and for some time the guardian of 
the estate of the young gentleman, is, that knowing that her husband 
(Captain James) was alive, or that every reasonable ground existed for 
believing he was alive, she has contracted another marriage with this 
young gentleman, a circumstance which, if established, will render her, 
as well as others, amenable to the legal results. I will not here enter 
into particulars unnecessarily painful to any party, but in discharge of my 
duty to Miss Heald [ bave no discretion but to state these facts. Miss 
Heald’s nephew came of age on the 21st of last January. He is now sup- 
posed to be the husband of Mes. James, respecting whom [ desire to say 
nothing except ia reference to this case. She calls herself the Countess 
of Landsfelt, and, whatever may be her distinction or notoriety, I shall 
refrain from making any allusion to it on such an occasion. This young 
gentleman has considerable property in his possession, £6,000 or £7,000 
a-year, andon the 19th of July last he contracted a marriage with Mrs. 
James, who was already married. The first marriage with Mr. James 
took place in July, 1837. Mr. James was then a Lieutenant in the regi- 
ment of which he is now Captain, and to which he has always belonged. 
He was married in Ireland, and I have here a copy of the certificate of 
the clergyman who married him at Meath, in [reland. From this certifi- 
cate it appears that on the 23 of July, 1837, Thomas James, of the East 
india Company’s Service, a Lieutenant of the 21st Regiment, was mar- 
ried to Rose Anna Gilbert, spinster. From the absence of arties ut pre- 
sent I am not yet prepared to establish the legal fact of this marriage ; 
but I have here an officer of the Consistory Court of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, who will produce a copy of proceedings in that court, and I shall 
only refer to them to show that the lady at the bar, then the wife of 
Lieutenant James, went to India with him and returned to England with- 
out him. I shall produce Captain Ingram, who brought the lady over 
here, and who will prove the identity of the party. That, however, is 
not a point about which I presume there will be any difficulty, for the 
lady herself when apprehended admitted she had been the wife of Cap- 
tain James, bat that Lord Brougham had got an act of Parliament to di- 
vorce her from Captain James. If such an act of Parliament is in exist- 
ence no one knows better how to avail himself of it than my learned 
friend who appears for the defence. 1 shall prove that the Ecclesiastical 
Court only granted a divorce a mensa et thoro. 1 shall next show that a 
second marriage was contracted. I shalt call the clerk of St. Geor, e’s, 
Hanover-square, who will prove the identity of the parties. In addition 
to this, I have to show from the East India department a record of the 
effective state of the Indian army to the end of last June; and from that 
I shali be able to prove eyond all doubt that Captain James, the husband 
of the lady at the bar, was then alive in India. This is the substance of 
the evideuce L shall produce before you on this occasion. Iam bound 
further to state that this proceeding is, on the part of the aunt, Miss Heald, 
without the consent of Mr. Heald, her nephew, who no doubt would, if 





tion of the several branches of industry, freely conversing with the exhibitors, in- 
quiring into the nature of the several processes of their manufacture, and in many 
cases offering suggestions which evinced an intimate acquaintance with mechani 
cal and chemical science. The leading manufacturers who had contributed to the 
Exhibition were welcome guests atthe palace, and Louis Philippe in every way 
showed that he regarded the national industry as the chief source of a monarch’s 
just pride. It was proverbially said that, during this Exposition, the manufac- 
turers appeared to be the true nobility of France. It deserves to be further no- 
ticed that the King of the French paid most attention to the articles connected 
with the comforts of the operatives and working classes. 

The President of the Republic, Louis Napoleon, also takes great interest in the 
present Exposition, visiting it every Monday, and personally inspecting the most 
meritorious objects. 

With reference also to this year’s show, we quote the following pas- 
sage : 

It will be readily understood that among the objects exposed, were articles of 
every imaginable kind and for every conceivable purpose ; some care had been 
given to arrangement, but ccsnslonalty the mixture was odd and amusing. Here 
was a superb fauteuil, and there a newly-invented machine fur opening oysters ; 
here, an alley of costly pianos, and there a row of waxen ladies, exhibitors of cor- 
settes; stuffed humming-birds, ingeniously contrived to hop from twig to twig and 
chirp in passing, were placed beside weapons of war, embellished at immense 
cost; caoutchouc was employed in a thousand ways,—to move stupendous ma- 
chinery and to make artificial teeth open and shut; the human hair was converted 
into gay landscapes of varied tints, from the delicate flaxen, to the raven black , 
indeed, anything like a catalogue of the singular contents, and opposite varieties, 
of the Exposition would require a larger amount of space than could be easily 
imagined. 

Aud still one more, with which we conclude. Such strides have been 
made in English manufacturing skill. that we cordially echo the wish ex- 
pressed herein. 


We are to happy tosay that, with scarcely an exception, all the manufacturers 
of highest standing have contributed largely to the Exposition; we believe such 
would be the case in England if an exhibition of similar nature and extent could 
be formed. We do hope, and have long hoped, for the accomplishment of such 
an undertaking before many years shall have passed. The British public have 
seen the benefits arising from the scheme in the small and insufficient exhibitions 
produced under the superintendence of the Society of Arts,—those also which 
have taken place in Manchester, Birmingham, Newcastle, and other places,—and 
they can now look to France, and see what she has been able to achieve under 
circumstances of the must adverse nature, and be convinced, that if the effort were 
only made with zeal and perseverance in our own country, at least as many works 
of high interest and national importance might be brought together. We trust 
that the subject will not be overlooked by those who are best able to forward the 
project, seeing, as they must see, its vast advantages in producing a healthy emu- 
lation, in making known what should be known in all matters of individual im- 
provement, and in bringing together manufacturer and patron—that the one may 
be taught where to sell, and the other where to purchase, those objects of mental 
and moral refinement, works of Art, which have always constituted one of the 
luxuries, and are beginning to be regarded as one of the necessities, of a civilizea 
existence. 





Books Recetvep.—David Coppertield, No. 4. J. Wiley—Retribution, a tale, 
by Emma D. E. Nevitt Southworth. Harpers—The Singer's Manual, by F. A. 
Adams. J. Wiley.—Frank Farlegh, Part 8. G. Virtuwe—The British and Fo. 
reign Medico-Chirurgical Review, for July. R. & G.S. Wood. 


LOLA MONTES. 


This notorious woman has lately come before the London public in a 
new character—as a criminal charged with bigamy. Her marriage with 
an officer in Her Majesty’s service was reported in our paper of the 11th 
ult., and the Times of the 7th gives us the following particulars of her 





arrest and examination. 

Martporoven- street. The avenues of the court were thronged yes- 
terday in consequence of its having transpired that the lady known as 
Lola Montes, Countess of Landsfelt, had been apprehended on a charge 
of bigamy, and was to be examined by Mr. Bingham, the sitting magis- 
trate. Arrangements were promptly made to prevent the court from 
being inconveniently crowded, and to atford facilities to the various wit- 
vesses, 

Mr. Clarkson appeared for the prosecution, and Mr. Bodkin for the 
Countess of Landsfelt. 

About half-past 1 o’clock the Countess of Landsfelt, leaning on the arm 





he could, prevent these proceedings from being carried on. Miss Heald 
has felt it to be her duty to the family of the young gentleman, who are 
highly respectable, to take these proceedings, even without his consent; 
and no one, | think, will venture to impugn the motives or the purity of 
the intentions of Miss Heald in taking this step. My application to the 
Court is for the lady at the bar to be remanded until such time as we can 
get the proper witnesses from India to come forward. For this purpose 
| shail proceed to prove that when the lady married this young gentle- 
man, op the 19th of July, her husband, Captain James, was alive in 
India. 

Miss Heald, an aged lady, was catled. She said—My name is Susan 
Heald, of Headington-grove, Horncastle, Lincolnshire. Iam unmarried, 
and am sister to the late Mr. George Heald, Chancery barrister. Thet 
young gentleman is my nephew, aud son of my late brother. He has a 
commission in the army. I was appointed as his guardian by the Court 
of Chancery. He became of age in January last. I have felt it to be 
my duty to prosecute this inquiry. 

Thomas Howard Montague, clerk in the Consistory Court, produced 
the record of the proceedings in the suit of ‘“‘ Janes v. James.” The de- 
cree of the Court was a divorce from bed and board. Witness had a 
copy of the sentence. 

P The Countess of Landsfelt with an impatient gesture said, “I don’t 
eny it.” 

Mr. Clarkson read the decree of separation, which was dated the 15th 
of December, 1842, It decreed that thomas James and Eliza Rose Anna 
James be separated ; but that neither party have power to contract ano- 
ther marriage during life time. 

Frederick Danvers, cierk in the East India house, produced a copy of 
the return of the effective state of the army ia India made up to the 13th 
of June last. At the period of that return Captain James was alive and 
in India with his regiment. 

Charles Powell, parish clerk of St. George’s, Hanover-square, produced 
the register of marriages contracted in July. On the 19th of July a mar- 
riage was contracted between George Traiferd Heald and Maria Tores de 
Landsfelt. Was not present during the ceremony, but saw the parties 
now in court sign their names in the register. They were married by li- 
cense by the curate, the Rev. A. Alston. 

Miss Heald said the handwriting in the register was the handwriting 
of her nephew. 

Police Sergeant Gray.—I am a police-sergeant in the detective force. 
I took the Countess into custody this morning about 9 o’clock, at No. 27 
Halfmoon street. The Countess was in the passage, just about to get 
into her carriage. I told her she must consider herself in my custody on 
a charge of bigamy, she having intermarried with Mr. Heald, her former 
husband, Captain James, being alive. The Countess replied she had 
been divorced from Captain James by act of Parliament. The Countess 
said, “ [ don’t know whether Captain James is alive or not, and I don’t 
care. I was married in a wrong name, and it was not a legal marriage ; 
what will the King say? Lord Brougham was present when a divorce 
was granted, and Captain Osborne can prove it.” 

Inspector Whall confirmed the police-sergeant’s statement. 

Mr. Clarkson intimated that this was all the evidence he should bring 
forward that day, with the exception of Captain Ingram, who brought 
the lady from India. : 

Captain Charles Ingram.—Commanded the Larkins, East India trader. 
Had brought Mrs. James from India. Had no doubt the lady in court 
was the same person, though, since that time, sbe had altered considera- 
bly. Had seen Captain James when be brought his wife on board. This 
was in the year 1841 or 1842, witness did not know which, but could 
easily refer to his books. 

This being the evidence for the present, Mr. Clarkeon intimated that 
he should leave the case in the hands of the Court. 

Mr. Bodkin appeared on bebalt of the lady, who had been dragged 
that morning to a station-house to answer a charge which, in all his pro- 
fessional experience, was perfectly unparalleled. He never recollected 
a case of bigamy in which neither the first hasband nor the second hus- 
band came turward in the character ofa complaining party. The mat- 
ter would, however, undergo investigation, aud if any thing had been 
doue—any thing illegal, those who hed done the illegality would be held 
responsible for their conduct. As far as the proof had gone he was wil- 
ing to amit enough had been laid before the Court tu justify further in- 
guiry. Atthe proper time, however, he should be prepared to show 
that the marriage with Mr. Heald wasa lawiul act. It would seem that 
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the lady had been married when about 15 or 16 years old, and that a di- 
vorce had taken place. From want of sufficient time it was impossible 
to ascertain whether the assertion made to the officers was true or not. 
It was evident the lady had a strong impression that a divorce bill had 
been obtained in the House of Lords. This, however, might be a mis- 
take, into which the lady would be likely to fall from her not being ac- 
quainted with our laws. Enough had been stated to show that even had 
the imputed offence been committed, it bad been committed under cir 
cumstances which certainly appeared to justify the act. He adverted 
to this circumstance fur the parpose of asking the Court to allow the 
lady to leave the court after putting in unquestionable bail to appear to 
meet the inquiry at a day tu be agreed upon. It was iu the highest de- 
gree improbable that a charge of this sort would be attempted to be eva- 
ed by the parties most interested in the inquiry, and he hoved, there- 
fore, his request would be acceded to. He woald not attempt to cast any 
reflections ou the motives of those who had brought forward the case, but 
it must be clear that a private, and not a public object, originated the pres- 
ent proceedings. 
_ Mr. Binouam, after a short consultation with Mr. Hardwick, ssid—It 
is observable in the present case, that the person most immediately inter- 
ested (a person of fall age and holding a commission in Her Majesty’s 
service) is not the person to institute or countenance tke prosecution. It 
is quite compatible with the evidence now produced that the accused 
may have received by the same mail from Indiaa letter a few hours later 
than the official return communicating the death of Captain James by 
cholera or other casualty. The law presumes she is innocent till the 
usual proof of guilt has been brought forward. Here that proof is want- 
ing, and the magistrate is requested to act on a presumption of guilt. 
feel great reluctance in doing 80, even to the extent of a remand, without 
an assurance on the part of the prosecutor that the evidence necessary to 
insure a conviction will certainly be producible on afature occasion. No 
such assurauce can be givenin this case, because between the 13th of 
June and the last marriage, a period of near six weeks, Captain James 
may have been snatched from life by any of those numerous casualties 
with which life is beset ina military profession and a tropical climate. 
However, upon ths express admission by the advecate, that in his judg- 
ment sufficient ground has been laid for further inquiry, and upon his offer 
to find security, [ shall venture to order a remand, and to liberate the 
risoner, upon finding two sureties in £500 each, and herself in £1,000, 
or her re-appearance here on a future day. 

Bail was immediately tendered and accepted. 

The Countess of Laudsfelt aad her husband were allowed to remain 
some time in court in order to elude the gaze of the crowd which had 
assembled belore the court. 

What the custom may be, as to bailing persons brought up on such 
charges, weare entirely ignorant: but it strikes us that nothing can be 
more absurd than the sitting Magistrate's remarks. The Counsel ab- 
stained from using so ludicrous a plea, as that suggested from the Bench— 
viz: that the Countess might have received intelligence of her first hus- 
band’s death. She was there, as a prisoner ; why did he not ask her ? 
As for the bail—the proof of its utter inutility is ia the fact that the wo- 


man aud her husband left London tor the Continent immediately after the 
examination. 

In connection with this subject, the J'imes of the 10th ult. contains the 
following paragraph : 

“* We understand from undoubted authority that immediately on the 
marriage of Lieutenant Heald with the Countess of Laudsfeldt (Lola 
Moutes), the Marquis of Londonderry, Colonel of the 2d Lite Guards, 
took the most decisive steps to recommend to Her Majesty that this offi- 
cer's resignation of his commission should be insisted on, and that he 
should leave the regiment, which this aufortunate and extraordinary act 
might possibly prejudice.”’ 

Deprecating espionage into, or interference with, the private affairs of 
menof every profession, we cannot but think the Marquis perfectly right 
in this particular case. It surely does not require the verdict of a Court 
Martial, to prove that a public marriage with the most notorious prosti- 
tute of Europe is “conduct unbecoming an officer aud a gentleman.” 
At the same time, the notion of prejudicing the regiment is rather a gro- 
tesque figure of speech. 


RESULTS OF THE SESSION JUST CLOSED. 
Not in the annals of the British Parliament will the history of 1849 be 


scarcely make it a coalition—Sir James is not a statesman, but an execu- 
tive minister, very clever and powerful in his way, but not calculated to 
create a policy or give any new spirit toa party. The Manchester school 
has not fulfilled expectation in Parliament: Mr. Cobden’s threatened de- 
monstration against war proved to be a compromise; his attempts at re- 
trenchment have had no fruit except the little makeshift compromising 
scraps of retrenchment which Ministers have adopted in the details of 


of their party are prepared to go on without him. We descry no party 


out of doors. 

Yet that is the school in which our young statesmen must study, if they 
would distinguish themselves by restoring some kind of life to our states- 
mansnip. Parliament, directed by the old hands, is now going on attera 
fashion of its own, altogether irrespective of what is going on in the 
world itself. The most “independeut’” Members have fallen as much 
into a routine as the most servile officials, and Joseph Hume is still pour- 
ing forth the Radicalism of 1819. Contrast the blank history of the ses- 
sion with the teeming history of its season, and ask yourself in what the 
two correspond ? 
What has Parliament done in regard to foreign affairs? Perhaps the 
most signal act of Parliament in that direction is the permissive portion 
of the Navigation Bill, which almost supposed a continuance of diploma- 
cy undisturbed by the dislocations of 1848. The anuals of Parliament 
boast a complete ignoraace of the events that have shaken Europe, and 
will shake it. 
Our Colonies are mostly iua state that makes men talk of ‘‘ separation.” 
Canada murmurs and moves with an insurrection deferred; the West 
Indies resent the arrogant trifling of the Colonial Office, and also cast 
about for some plan which shall render them independent of that office ; 
the Cape colonists talk of resisting the proceedings of the Imperial Exe- 
cutive vi et armis; and our colonies beyond the Cape cry out with every 
sort of grievance. What has Parliament done in accordance with this 
dangerous state of affairs? what has it done for the sake of justice, to 
satisfy the most perfectly reasonable claims of the colonists; what for 
policy, to secure the integrity and safety of the empire? It has compla- 
cently listened to Mr. Hawes while he represented Mr. Grey in the play 
of constitution-making ; aud to Mr. Labouchere, while he made a hum. 
bugging use of the Canadian disaffection in support of the Ministerial Nav- 
igation Bill. Parliament has burked effective inquiry into the state of 
British Guiana and Ceylon. 
In what have the proceedings of Parliament accorded with the march 
of eventsin Ireland? In nothing. Parliament knows nothing about the 
march of events in Ireland; It has granted half a million for a railway, 
and much smaller grants for the [rish poor ; it bas enabled the Executive 
to put the landed estate branch of Chancery business in commission. 
Mr. Horseman’s summing up of work done and to be done might have 
been delivered at either end of the session. The most positive act of 
statesmanship in Ireland has been to stop the stamps of the revived Na- 
tion; a toolish piece of Polignacism which has been rescindec. Mean- 
while, Mr. Duffy and Mr. Carlyle are travelling Ireland together, to look 
at the facts by mutual and opposite lights; a conjunction which signi- 
fies more for that land than all the bills and despatches of Bird Cage 
Walk. 
But in England here—what is doing amongst us that Parliament knows? 
Nothing. Yet for all its * tranquillity” the country has not stood still. 
“Chartism” only slumbers while disturbing influences distract the opera- 
tion ofits permanent causes. The great labour question has had another 
year’s growth. Prince Albert’s narrative of a journey to the Portland 
Roads might inform our statesmen on the condition of the natives in his 
route; the same race of “ Dorchester labourers” that once caused so 
much anxiety ; the same class no better prepared for times of troable— 
not at all prepared to cope with the agricultural consequences of free trade 
—not at all prepared by a single word of recognition to bear the next 
season of difficulty with patient fortitude. Lancashire is as fertile as ever 
in a redundant population anything but prepared for an enforcement of 
the Malthusian decree against sitting at the board of Nature. The work- 
ing classes have not turned non-political: though they have been as in- 
active as the Whigs, they have not come to the end of their philosophy ; 
though the Charter is in abeyance, they have not abandoned it. Some- 
thing is going on in those regions ; but it is quite independent of the Par- 
liament. The history of the country and of its Parliament are independ- 
entof each other; and that, we believe, is not a safe or reasonable state 





sought; forin positive political results, no less than in specitic measures, 
the fruits of the session are not striking. Of “ bills” which have been 
consuminated, the oae to repeal or modify the Navigation-laws is the 
most striking; but it was the inevitavle and anticipated sequel to the se- 
ries of measures commenced in 1842, and the interest in it had been “ dis- 
counted.” Its practical effects have to be learned: our commercial ma- 
rine is not yet broken up ts supply the immense metropolitan demand 
for fire-wood; nor has Lord Palmerston achieved any new reciprocity 
treaties. The Bankruptcy laws have been consolidated,—a measure use- 
ful in itself and important as a step towards a general codilication of our 
statutes. Ministers have promised a plan of improvement and retrench- 
ment in the Orduance department to fo:low the reform of the Admiralty. 
Ireland has had a crop of special bills—the one to facilitate the sale of 
encumbered estates, the new poor-relief, the rate-in-aid; afew grants, of 
50,0002. and 100,000/., besides 500,000/. for railways; and some minor 
acts. This completes the list of prominent measures. A sequel to it 
will consist of measures vot consumated, like the still deferred Jew Bill; 
the “ maximum” part of the Irish Poor-law; the Scotch Registration and 
Marriage Bills; and the Australian Colonies Bill. Every part of the em- 
pire has its disappointments. 

If we glance beyond the specilic bills to the merely political or moral 
fruits, we still see negative results. On the whole, we believe that there 
has been less of hollow cant, less humbug, less talking for talking’s sake. 
The most like it, perhaps, was the motion by Mr. Disraeli on local bar- 


lose caste with his new and flattering clieutela by being an inactive 
Member, nor to lose intellectual caste with other parties. But even he 
had a practical object, which he might have magnitied if it had promised 
more—if it had not broken down at the very outset. There has been 


the following letter, that appeared lately in the columns of the N. Y. Ez- 
* . . . . . . 

dens; Mr. Disraeli being in the awkward predicament of desiring not to | P75* The subject is one deserving serious consideration, and our nu- 
merous countrymen here are amongst thuse deeply interested. 


** Nurses” compose a distinct and regularly established profession. A 


of matters. The “ grand inquest of the nation” is for the time functus 
officio: but that which becomes useless perils its tenure of existence. It 
1s true that not afew of the measures formerly deemed great have been 
accomplished, and that a reaction is natural ; and we believe that “ Re. 
form” and its appendixes have exhausted the creative faculties of “ Re 
formers.” Nor is change desirable for the sake of change. On the con- 
trary, stability is the better thing; but the very question is whether we 
have attained the legitimate foundation of stability. The question is, not 
whether certain “great measures” have been passed, but whether the 
legislation and ‘‘ representation” of this representative state have been 
brought to a condition which tits with the actual condition of the people, 
sociaily and politically ; because until that adjustment be accomplished, 
undoubtedly to delay the requisite changes is to court. not to avoid dan- 
ger. While the Parliament has a separate history from that of the country 
—separate and more sluggard—the machinery of order is kept in jeopar- 
dy. Itis not because Parliament has passed few “ bills’ that the last 
session is unsatisfactory, but because it has shown more than any previ- 
ous session how little the Parliament of “ the three great parties in the 
state” is the Parliament of England, its people and empire.—Spectator, 
August 4. 





Nurses—WHERE SHALL WE GeT THEM ’—We beg tocall attention to 


To tHe Epirors—ln ail the principal cities of Europe that I heve seen, 


their official arrangements. And as to the ‘“‘ young men’’ whose existence 
in Parliament had been whispered—where are wae Certainly they 
have not shown themselves. Lord Lincoln, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Ad- 
derly have done some good service in Colonial affairs; but they have not 
made noise enough to awaken their great leader, and it seems that none 








A Curtous Case.—A case of much interest has just been deci 
the Paris Court of Appeal. More than 20 years cal F ign Sostdes by 
Lloyd arrived in France, from England, where he fixed his residence 
and formed a connection with a woman of respectable French family’ 
His attachment to the woman having been fixed by her good conduct rH 
three children having been born, he resolved to marry her. Some ‘aiff 
culties, however, existed, for marriage by the French law requires ml 
certificates of both of the persons entering into wedlock, aud other t Bev 
ments. Mr. Lioyd, it appears, was himself an illegitimate child ; at 
least he had never been acknowledged by either father or mother ana 
had always been kept in ignorance as to who they were, bat it vas su a 
posed thata Mr. Gage was his father, for that person, when he died, >. 
queathed him £50,000. The name of Lloyd was given to hin by the 


of young men who are making a study of the great political questions | persons who had brought him up and paid for his education, the greater 


part of which had been received in France although completed in Eng- 
land. The difficulty was gotover by what was called an act of notoriety 
proving that his parents were unknown, and that the name which he 
bore was that given to him in his infancy. The marriage therefore took 
place according to all the forms of the French law, aud after it Mrs. Lloyd 
had three more children. A short time before his death, which took 
place a year ago, Mr. Lloyd went to England. By his will he bequeath- 
ed his property equally to his six children, reserving to the mother the 
rights which she enjoyed under the French law for marriage, en commu- 
naulé. The executors under the will were two English solicitors, who 
refused to execute the conditions, on the ground toat Mr. Lloyd being an 
Englishman his children were subject to the English law, by which the 
three eldest were illegitimate, as marriage in England doesnot, as in France, 
legitimize children born before marriage, and the wife coald not enjoy 
the rights which sbe claimed under the marriage, en communaulé. The 
case was tried in France by the Civil Tribunal, and sentence was pro- 
nounced in favour of the executors. Mrs. Lloyd, in her own interest, 
and that of the three eldest children, who by this dec'sion would be de- 
prived of their inheritance, appealed against this sentence. Her counsel 
argued that Mr. Lloyd had, by fixing his domicile in France, and in 
every respect adopting it as his country, placed himself by his marriage 
under the protection of the French laws. He also argued that there was 
no Jegal proof of Mr. Lloyd being an Englishman. The Court of Ap- 
peal has delivered a judgment, declaring the decision of the Civil Tribu- 
nal to be against law, and the widow and children entitled to the same 
rights as they would have erjoyed if Mr. Lloyd had been born or natural- 
ized in France. The counsel, on the other side, contended that the domi- 
cile in France had not been a legal one, as letters of domiciliation had 
never been granted by the French Government ; but the Court overruled 
this objection, and declared the fact of domiciliation is not affected by 
the possession or non-possession of the legal authorization, which merely 
gives to the person having it certain civil rights,of no importance to the 
case in question. 





Green Tea—How cotourep.—During a visit I paid to a tea manufac- 
tory in the city of Shanghae | happened to meet some merchants who 
came from the celebrated green tea district of Wheychou. Thinking 
this a good opportunity for obtaining some information regarding the 
mode of colouring green teas, and as { was accompanied by Mr. M’Don- 
ald, an excellent Chinese scholar, I had some questions put to them on this 
subject. They would not acknowledge that any colouring matter was 
used in the manufacture of their teas, and pretended to laugh at the idea 
of such athing. They said, moreover, that they were aware the prac- 
tice of colouring was a common one about Canton, where inferior teas 
were made,—but that they never coloured their teas in Wheychou. 
They then skilfully enough tried to change the subject by telling us that 
we should not give credence to all we heard. “If we did so,” said they, 
“ we would make some strange mistakes with regard to the productions 
and manufactures of your country. For example,” they continued, “ it is 
commonly reported that you buy our teas in order to convert them into 
opium and resell them in that form to us. Now, we do not believe that 
you do that;—and neither should you believe ail you hear about the col- 
ouring of our green teas.” After giving us this sage advice, they asked 
us very gravely how we used this tea in England,—and if it was true 
that we had the leaves boiled and beat up with sugar and milk ! 

It is, however, a difficult thing to get the trath out of a Chinaman; and 
from information which I had received | knew quite well that our Whey- 
chou friends were deceiving us in the present instauce. Shortly after- 
wards I had au opportunity of seeing the whole process ; and as it is one 
of considerable interest, L noted it down at the time with great care, and 
now send you a copy of my observations, : 

The superintendent of the tea makers managed the colouring part of 
the business himself. In the first place, he procured a portion of iadigo 
which he threw into a porcelain bowl, not unlike a chemists mortar, 
aud crushed it into a fine powder. He then burned a quantity of gypsum 
in the charcoal fires which were roasting the tea. The object of this was 
to soften the gypsum in order that it might easily be pounded ivto a tiue 
powder in the same manner as the indigo had been. When taken from the 
fire it readily crumbled down and was reduced to powder in the mortar. 
These two substances having been thus prepared were thea mixed up 
in the proportion of four parts gypsum to three of indigo, and together 
formed a light blue powder which in this state was ready foruse. This 
colouring matter was applied to the teaduring the last process of roast- 
ing. The Chinese manufacturer having no watch to guide him, uses a 
joss stick to regulate his movements with regard to time. He knows ex- 
actly how long the joss stick burns, and it of course answers the purpose 
of a watch. About five minutes before the tea was taken out of the pans, 
the superintendent took a small porcelain spoon and lifted out a portion 
of the colouring matter from the busia aud scattered it over the tea in 
the first pan; he did the same to the whole, and the workmen turned the 
leaves rapidly round with their hauds in order that the colour might be 
well diffused. 

During this partof the operation the hands of the men at the pans 
were quite blue. I could not help thinking that if any drinker of green 
tea had been present during this part of the process his taste would have 
been corrected—and, I hope I may be allowed to add, improved. It 
seemed perfectly ridiculous that a civilized peop'e should prefer these 
dyed teas to those of a natural green. No wonder that ihe Chinese con- 
sider the nations of the West as “ barbarians.’’ Que day Mr. Shaw, a 
merchant in Shanghae, asked the Weychou Chinamen their reasons for 
dyeing their teas: they quietly replied that as foreiguers always paid a 
higher price for such teas they of course preferred them—and that such 


less attention wasted on manilest unrealities. 


: yrocure a nurse by application to his physician or to any apothecary. 
_ But among the negative results, achieved by atimid and fainéant Min- caien ag My. oot 
istry, is one that may have startling aud perilous consequeuces—'he ser: | apprenticeship of two years iu an hospital, and are thus fully qualified. 
ous aud repeated infraction of the old English rule of Ministerial respon- | Narses are well remunerated, and in Europe that avocation engages the 
sibility. Ministers have supplied their successors with a practicable ex- | exclusive attention of some of the most intelligent females. 

ample of evading responsibility in every possible way—evading it in 


propounding, conducting, aud fulfilling legislative acts. They referre 
their Irish plan, like their Estimates, to a Select Committee, and compr: 
mised the recommendations; they had an extra-official conference wit 


: ey t ful , yet, at th t time, rdly ‘ ‘ 
the Lrish Members on the rate in-aid; they atfected to copy “a part” of al nurse, and yet, at the present time, one can hardly be procured on 
Sir Robert Peel’s suggestion; they accept the mutilation effected in the 


maximum clauses of the Poor-Relief Bill by the Lords. They ventur 
nothing except upon authority or compulsion; they do not carry out an 


t : , undertake the duty of nurses, if the authorities of the city would give 
art far enou_h to brave resistance; and if resistance comes they disarm | their aid and countenance to the formation of a school for nurses similar 

it by cowering. Not they, but somebody else, is answerable for every- 

thing; they have left themselves not much more responsibility than “ the 

clerk at the table.’ Thus they have outlived the session by evading posi- 

tive or substantive action; as a creaking patient susvives another season 


by dozing through it, awaiting the gradual progress of internal decay. 


It is stale to repeat that Miuisters have retained their posts solely be- | corps of nurses might thus be formed that would prove to be the most 
cause there is no oue to oust them; but the truth goes beyond that fact— | valuable and useful class of persons in our city. The compensation of- 
the old men ia Parliament have manifestly nothing further to propose, 


8 


stranger taken ill in London, Paris or Amsterdam, can at any moment 


These valuable attendants are licensed in some cases, after serving an 


I know of no city, with equal population, that contains so many stran- 
d | gers as New York. Ifa stranger is taken ill at anv of our hundred hotels 


| his greatest want (being absent from relatives and friends) is a good faith- 


h 
any terins. 

In this city there are some hundreds of middleaged females who have 
received a good plain education and are fully competent and willing to 


y 


to those in Europe. 

In every Hospital a certain number of females should be maintained 
by the public or by a fund raised by private subscription for the purpose, 
who should attend on the sick for two years, aud at the expiration of that 
time should be examined and receive a license. Ina very few years, a 


bit m2 fered must be such, compared to that in other employments, as to induce 
and the anticipated rising of young men who were to take the lead has | respectable women to enter the Hospitals. i 


not happened. Statesmanship in Parliament is quite stationary. The 
Premier Russell has repudiated the dogma of finality, but he has not ac- 


: Be ; J } a helping hand, and I will veuture to add, they wiil liberally subscribe t 
ted iu opposition to it, except by passiug the marine supplement to the | so laudable an object. The country poder De would viett Sow York a 


economical measures vi 1842: the three Secretaries, Grey, Palmerston, 


The merchants of this city are all interested in giving this arrangement 


being the case the Chinese manufacturer could have no objection to sup- 
ply them! 

I took some trouble to ascertain precisely the quantity of colouring 
matter used in the process of dyeing green teas; certainly not with the 
view of assisting others, either at home or abroad, in the art of colouring 
but simply to shew green tea drinkers in England—and more particular- 
ly in the United States of America—what quantity of gypsum and indigo 
they eat or drink in the course of the year. To 144 Ib. of tea were ap- 
plied rather more than an ounce of colouring matter. For every hundred 
pounds of green tea which are consamed in England or Awerica, the 
consumer really eats more than half a pound of gypsum and indigo:—~ 
and I have littledoubt that in many instances Prussian blue is substituted 
fur indigo, And yet, tell these green tea drinkers that the Chinese eat 
dogs, cats and rats, and they will hold up their haads in amazement aud 
pity the taste of the peor Celestials. 

In five minutes from the time of the colour being thrown into the pan 
the desired effect was produced. Before the tea was removed the su- 
perintendent took a tray and placed a handful from each pau upon it. 
These he examined at the window to see if they were unilorm in colour ; 
and if the examination was satisfactory he gave the order to remove the 
tea from the pans—and the process was complete. It sometimes hap- 
pened that there was a slight difference amongst the samples: aud in 


that case it was necessary to add more colour, aud cousequently keep the 
tea a little longer in the pan.—Foreign Correspon. Athenzum. 





. ae 
Tue Duke or WELLINGTON AND MADAME RecaMieR.—T he civil tribunal 
t Paris was occupied on the Ist ult., in hearing the pleading of M. Langlais 


with more security, were he assured that, in the event of being taken ill 
and Grey, merely carry on the Government administratively, with no | at a tavern, h ld bh d ing, & i : 
grasp of any statemanship to place the country or its qovetnaiata in a his in the et ee eee 

weed ay — Lansdowne has fallen into the duty ot a mere 
mouthpiece for his colleagues in the House of Peers; and Lord Claren-| project; and 1 t t i ir ¢ i i 
don appears 7 have been stifled by the official nightcap. Butif the Min- OT Sam cal Nr cleat toed eee 
istry is somnolent, other parties are not less so. The Protectionists yield | ment to 500 competent nurses; and the demand would i i 
. . . . id th th 
to the general apathy : Lord Stanley could not muster an effective resist- | population of the city. A comin of medical sruilomee annie wary 
yooh the ge agente ml pa Herries poner his - ee soon make arrangements to place these nurses in the various Hospitals ; 
on corn a8 a traditional ceremony rather than a thing to be done; | and I am sure a very | cripti i in ai 
Mr. Disraeli has made speeches to vindicate the Protectionist faith in his aha ba ke tone ane 


own powers, but not to increase the power of his party, 


bert Peel slumbers after his 


; : 4 and yet he has | Common C al. 
achieved something more like action than any of his compeers. Sir Ro- ‘\ Be ey v2 


labours, occasionally awakening to remind | ment, in consequence of not being able to pro 
. . . .. 8g cur . t a 2 
ko je of what be has been, or to help the Ministry. Sir James Gra- | attention was attracted to the subject of this article, 1 shall feel highly 
pe ena 2 tli —_ i A ahah nang = doing = gratified if in making this communication I should be so fortunate as to 
irig| anybody or bar bis admission, Rumour assigns him a | induce some philanthropic citi ite i ing 
place as principal recruit in a coalition Cabinet; but his admission would , ee WM. H. MAXWELLe” 68° Brosduan 


I write this in the hope that the subject may attract attention, especial- 
ly that of the gentlemen of the Press, who never fail to aid every humane 


The city of New York and in its vicinity would give steady employ- 


plan, which | hope will soon be presented to the consideration of the 


My family having recently been placed in a very unpleasant predica- 








suggested. 


tor Madame Collet and the Presse with respect to the publication in that 
journal of the letters of Benjamin Constant to Madame Recamier. It will 
be remembered that the families of Madame Recamier and Constant 
brought an action against the Presse to prevent the publication ; aud in 
support of their case they asserted that, though Madame Recamier had 
communicated copies of the letters to Madame Collet, she had never in- 
tended to have them published, and thus the publication was a gross 
breach of trust. M. Langlais argued at great length, from numerous 
facts stated by him, that Madame Recamier had authorised the publica- 
tion ; and he read a number of letters from eminent persons, male and 
female, who had known Madame Recamier, expressing great indiguation 
that such anaction as that before the tribunal should have been brought 
against Madame Collet. The Procureur of the Republic said that it ap 
peared to him, from what had been stated, that Madame Louise Collet 
had relieved herself trom the charge of having been guilty of any breach 
of trust, but he left the tribunal to decide whether Madame Recamier 
could have wished to have the letters published in the feui/leton depari- 








WM. H. MAXWELL, “ 68” Broadway. 





ment of a newspaper. The tribunal pustponed its judgment for a week. 
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of his argument, M. Langlais had occasion to produce the 
ie en Sn eapaliiahed ‘volame of M. de Chateaubriand’s Memoires d'’Ou- 
wwe “Tombe which was specially devoted to Madame Recamier, and trom 
this volume he read, as he said, “a specimen of British eer the 
following letter from the Dake of Wellington to the lady, written when the 
allies were in Paris :—“Paris, Jan. 13. -I confess, Madame, that L = 
much regret that business will prevent me from calling on you after din- 
ner, inasmuch as every time I see you I leave you more penetrated yo 
your charms, and less disposed to give my attention to politics. I ~ 
call on you, however, to-morrow, on my return from the Abbé Sicard’s, 
and hope to meet you, notwithstanding the effect which these dangerous 
visits prosuce on me—WELLINGTON.” —Galignant s Messenger. 





Tue Aucktanp Istanps —The Southern Whale Fishery Compons 8 
ship Samuel Enderby left Gravesend yesterday fur Plymouth, =e h re 
Eaderby will embark in her for the Auckland Islands. She will . pr: ‘ 
ceeded, by a tew days, by the company's ship Fancy, and followed a wea 
immediately by a third ship, the Brisk. These vessels will take out & - 
40 male adulie, who will form the shore establishment for the fishery, au 
nearly half of waum age accompanied by their families. The expedition 
is provisioned for a lengthened period, and carries a large supply of ‘ded 
cellaneous stores aud goods. Mr. Buderby, it is stated, has been provi 
with able assistants, and he goes out in the double capacity of the com- 
pany’s commissioner and Lieutenant-Governor of the islands. After the 
settlers shall have been located and their surplus stores landed, the three 
vessels will proceed forthwith to the fishery, and during their absence 
the shore party wiil prepare for their return with the produce to be sent 
to England in a ship treighted for the purpose. Other vessels will be 
successively despatched as soon as they can be built and equipped, but 
they will be of less tunnage than those now sailing, in which on account 
of the settlers aud stores extra accommodation has been required.— Times, 


August 8. : ‘ 

Berancer.—M. Musard, the Mayor of Auteuil, who is about organi- 
sing a féle tur the benetit of the poor of bis commune, having requested 
Beranzer to write a song for the occasion, that gentleman has seut him 
the following reply :—* Sir, I regret excessively that I cannot accede to 
the request that you have made insuch a way as I could have wished. 
Alas! Ising no more. I am too old to produce anything for your féres. 
There are remiviscences connected with Auteuil to cause hesitation to 
the greatest poets of our day, and, consequently, more so to a mere rhy- 
mer like myself. You know better than | do what is necessary to please 
a numerous sudience; and I am sure that you alune will suffice to ensure 
the success of the good work which inspires the sentiments with which 

ou are animated. Allow me only to be the first to give a proof of it, 

y your reserving to me the tckets for the various amusements which 
you announce for the féte of Auteuil to the amount of 20f. I regret to 
take so small a part in a work of char‘ty, but you are aware, sir, that our 
commune has neither been exempt from cholera nor from distress; and, 
as my purse is not very well supplied, | do not wish to incur the displea 
sure of our excellent Mayor, who also does everything in his power for 
the indigent of Passy. Thanking you for kindly thiuking of me under 
the circumstances, accept, sir, the assurance of my distinguished consid- 
ération—P J. pe Benancer.” London Paper, August 11. 








Pinstons rrom THe Civic List.—The Queen has granted the follow- 
ing pensions from the Civil List: —Mrs. Cureton, widow of Colouel Cure- 
ton, killed in action at Ramouggur, 150/. per annum; Mrs. Pennycuick, 
widow of Colonel Pennycuick, killed at the battle of Chillianwallah, 
1502. per annum; Mrs, Sarah Austin, the well known translator of Ger- 
man standard works, 100/. per annum; Mrs. Grant, widow of a se geant 
of the 45th Regiment, killed Nov. 4, 1848, by several armed roflians, 
whilst guardiug some public money in the charge of Major Phibbs, 
pay master of peusioners, on a car, near Roscrea, in Ireland ; he re- 
fused gallantly to surrender the money, and was shot—20/. per annum ; 
Lieutenant Waghorn, the active and enterprising projector of the over- 
land route to ludia—(this is in addition to a pensiva of 1002. a year con- 
ferred ou Lieuteuant Waghorn by the East India Company )—200/. per 
anoum, Mr. Wiliam Sturgeon, Manchester an experimental philosopher, 
and who eff-cied an improved electro-magnetic apparatus, &c., 50/. per 
annum.—Obdserver, August 5. 


Sratistics or Cusa.—This island is 624 miles inextreme length, with 
a width varying from 22 to 117 miles, and covers an area of 37,000 square 
miles, beiug abvut the size of the state of Maine. It contaius a popuia- 
tion at the present time, of 1,400 000; of which about 610 000 are whites, 
190,000 are tree coloured, and 600 000 slaves Its imports iu 1847 were 
$32,389,119, of which $7,049,975 were from the United States, Its ex- 
ports during the same period were $27,998,770, of which $12.394,876, 
were to the Uuited States. in 1847 the number of arrivals, at its porte, 
was 3740, aud the number of clearances 3346. Its principal harbours are 
the finest in the world. The amount of American tonnage employed in 
the trade with Cuba is 476,773 tons. It has 195 miles of railroad com- 
pleted and iu successful operation, and 61 milesin the course of construc- 
tion. tis well watered by numerous rivers, and its surface, except in 
the central portion of the island, diversified with mountains. Ouly two- 
fifths of its surface arecultivated. Of the remaining three fifths, now un- 
used, one 1s probably worthless, leaving one half of its agricultural resour- 
ces undeveloped. The climate is so genial, that it yields two crops a 
year of ma»y of its productions. It also abounds in materials for manu- 
facturing purposes, and its mountains contain mines of copper which 
are worked to cousiderable advantage. 





Trisore to Lorp Patmerston.—On Wednesday, the Ist ult., before 
Parliament was prorogued, about one hundred independent members of 
the House of Commons, belonging to the Liberal party, held a meeting 
at the House of Commons to consider the propriety of expressing their 
opinion of Lord Palmerston’s public conduct. After some discussion, it 
was resolved that each gentleman should subscribe five pounds, the mo- 
ney to be employed in procuring a portrait of Lord Pa!merston, to be pre- 
sented tu Lady Palmerston, asa memorial of the high respect in in which 
the subscribers hold the public character of his Lordship. This was en- 
tirely a spontaneous movement on the part of the independent Liberal 
members, and they studiously kept their design secret from every person 
connected with the Government till after the resolution bad been adopted. 





_ Tue Doo Tax.—According to a return made to Parliament and just 
issued, it appears that in the last five years ending the 5tb of January in 
each year, the amount paid into the Treasury for the tax on dogs in 
England and Wales was as follows:—1845, 137 9461.; 1846, 136,0372. ; 
1847, 137,5902 ; 1848, 137,7742.; and 1849, 134,8272. 





_ Movine at tast.—The Spanish Government has given a tardy proof of 
its desire lo accelerate the progress of kuowledge iu the Peninsula by the 
establishment of a Royal Academy of Sciences, on the model of that of 
France, for the study and propagation of tie exact, the physical, and the 
natural sciences. The president General Zarco del Valle, Commander-in 
chiet of the corps of Eugineerss. The body is composed of thirty ordina 
ry and a certain namber of correponding members—a proporti.u of which 
latter are chuseu from amongst the distinguished men inthe other king- 
doms of Europe and in America. The Academy has begun its career by 
offering a prize for the best Memoir ov the Insects which are destructive to 
the Olive and other fruits of Spain.— Atheneum. 





_ Approacuine Marriaces in High Lire.—We understand that the pre- 
liminaries fur a mateimenial alliance are arranged between the Earl of 
Besborough and the Lady Caroline Gordon Lennox, eldest daughter of 
the Duke aud Duchess of Richmond. The noble earl, it will be recol- 
lected, was among the guests at Goodwood last week. The marriage 
will take place during the month of October. Miss Copley, eldest daugh- 
ter of Lord Lyndhurst, is also about to be led to the hymeneal altar, by 
Mr. HH. Selwyu of Down Hall, Essex.— London Weekly, Augusé 11. 





Prorection For Amertcans Aproap.—The following paragraph, or one 
to that effect, is goimg tue round of the press. We have not uoticed it in 
English papers:— 

The Rev. Alex. Campbell, the President of Bethany College, Va., has 
received $10 000 of the Rev. Jas. Robinson of Scotland. Mr. Campbell, 
on a tour through Scotland, in 1847, was arrested and imprisoned in Ed- 
a through the ageucy of the Rev. James Robinsou, for having, 
w 7 e discoursiug on the subject of slavery, uttered sentiments obvoxious 
tothat gen leman. Some of uis friends instituted a suit against Mr. R. 
This suit has recently terminated, aud the result is a decree of the Lords 
of Couueil aud Session in fayour of Mr. Campbeil tor two thousand 
pounds sterling. eatin 

Immense Matt.—The Falcon, Steamer, sailed for Chagres on Monday. | 
Twenty-two tnvusand letters were mailed by her for California. 

New Enetisu Coinage —Florins, in silver 
one tenth of a pound have been siruck at th 
circulation. 


» valued at two shillings or 
e Londou Mint aud put into 


Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 44, sy A. M. S., (Toronto.) 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 43. 


White. Black, 
1. KttoR6 ch Kto B4 
2. Biks Kt B tks R* 


3. B checkmates. 
* Should Black decliae this capture, the mate may be effected with White Rook. 





To CorresPponpEeNTs.—A. M. %.—We avail ourselves of yourthree move Problem; that 
in five moves may ve done also in three by commencing *‘1. Qiks P at R.3.” &c., &c. This 
fact will assure you of the difficulty of avoiding occasional “ doubie sovutions.” 


SSS ee 


BALLOONS. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 

Sir—Tue following may prove acceptable to the readersof the inter- 
esting history of Aeronautics which appeared in the Albion of July 28th. 
Mr. Green asserts as the unvaried resalt of his numerous ascents, that 
our Atmosphere is stratitied by various currents, and that these currents 
may be calculated on to a certainty trom that existing at the Earth’s sur- 
face. Hitherto, however, the means of changing the elevation of a Bal- 
loon have beenextremely limited, dependiog on the discharges of either 
ballast or gas; and as no very large quautity of either could be dispensed 
with, Aerial Voyages have been necessarily of uncertain direction and 
short continuance. 

Mr. Green exhibited, at a lecture given at the Theatre of the London 
Pulytectnicon in 1840, a device intended to remedy this. An Archime 
dean fan attached beneath a small balloon which was jast in equipoise— 
the fan was worked by watchwork (representing the force of the Aero- 
nauts), when this wasset going of course the machine ascended to the 
ceiling ot the Theatre—but it is plain that to sustain the exertion need- 
ful to attain auy great height would exceed humau power, even without 
taking into accouut the varied density of the air, which whether the fan 
was worked to elevate or depress the position of a Balloon, wouldact against 
the operation. 

A very simple means of increasing or decreasing “‘ Specific Gravity”’ 
without wasting either gas or ballast has occurred to me. Let the bot- 
tom of the car contain a copper or perhaps a gutta percha tank connected 
by a stop cock, force pump, and hose with the interior of the Balloon. 
The tank may be filled with gas compressed to liquitorm—(this will 
be attained undera pressure of 60 lbs. to the inch) and a diminution of 
bulk from the uncompressed fluid in the Balloon of about 300 to 1. 
When the voyager wishes to ascend, on opening the stop cock the ma 
chine is distended to any desirable degree, at the same time that the car 
is relieved of acertain weight—and of course the Balloon rapidly shoots 
upward. The reverse may be attained by forcing with the pump, the 
rarer gas from the Balloon back into the tank ; thus a descent is easily ef- 
fected. Some oue fonder of risking his neck than I am, may be disposed 
to try my plan, to which he is welcome. It may perhaps be useful in this 

“ Patent age of new inventions.”’ 
1 am, sir, J. &. CG. 

Ernestown, C. W. Aug. 20th 1849. 





GENERAL TAYLOR oN HIs TouR—AneEcDoTEs.—During his stay at Pitts- 
burgh the ladies paid their respects to him at the Monongahela House. 
A gentleman introduced a very pretty girl, but added playfully, ‘- She is 
a Locofoco, General.” The old veteran kissed her on both cheeks, ad- 
ding with great glee, “I always kiss ths Locofoco ladies twice—there are 
so few of them. Weuy, had it not been for the ladies, | would not have 
been where [am. Lowe my success to them.” ‘ General,” said a gen- 
tleman standing by, “I wish you would appoint me chai. man of the kiss- 
ing committee.” “ Colonel,” replied he, “don’t you know the old say- 
ing—if we want a thing done, we send our man to do it; but if we want 
it well done, we do it ourselves.” — Evening Mirror. 

It is not a little amusing to witness the discussions between the hard- 
fisted Democracy who have seen the President and those who may have 
been deprived of that privilege; it would be “nuts” for Father Ritchie 
to crack. At Newcastle an individual of the Democratic specie, came run- 
ning out of the room, clapping his hands almost in agony of joy, saying, 
“T've seen him! I’ve seen him! Jue’ ll testify to that!” “© S’pose’n you 
hev seen him; he aint nobody,” said a grutt-looking individual behind him. 
* This running after Presidents aint a’ doing us any good. We'll lose 
half our votes if Old Zeke Taylor goes through here again—shakin’ every- 
body by the hand and grabbin’ hold of the children, and kissin’ the babies 
and old womeu. Halt the gals in Newcastle are crazy after him now; 
aud I jist heered our gal say the feller that she takes must vote for old 
Zac!” And the fellow pulled his hat down over his head with a petu- 
lent jerk and walked off.— Tribune. 





Eccvesiasticat Disputes.—Goruam v. THE BisHop oF Exeter.—Sir 
Herbert Jeuver fust has delivered hisjudgment in this case in the Arches 
Court. The plaintiff was appointed vicar of St. Just, Cornwall, in 1846, 
by the then Lord Chancellor, and was regularly instituted by the Bishop. 
In 1847, Mr. Gorham was presented by the present Lord Chancellor to 
the living of Bamford Speke, in the same diocese, to which the Bishop of 
Exeter refused to admit him, on the ground of unsound doctrine as regards 
baptism. The judgment was very long. At its conclusion, Sir Herbert 
said, the point to be determined was, did or did not the Church of Eng- 
land bold the doctrine of baptismal regeneration? Undoubtedly it did. 
Did Mr. Gorham deny the truth of that doctrine ? It was clear from the 
whole tenor of the examination that such was the case. The Bishop, 
therefore, had shewn sulticient cause for not instituting Mr. Gorham to 
the living of Bamford Speke, and he must consequently be d emissed 
wit his costs. Notice of appeal was given.—London paper, Aug 11. 





A Lonpon Cuus, out oF season.—Again, at the club, how many pri- 
vileges dues a mau lingering in Loudon enjoy, from which he is precluded 
in the full season! Every man in every club has three or four special 
aversions—men who somehow annoy him, as I have no doubt that you 
and I, Bob, are hated by some p»rticular man, and for that particular rea- 
son for which the poetdicliked Dr. Fell—the appearance of old Banquo, 
in the same place, in the same arm-chair, reading the newspaper day atter 
day and evening after evening ; of Mr. Pludder threading among the cof 
tee-room tables. aud taking note of every man’s dinner; of old General 
Hawkshaw who makes that constant noise in the club, sneezing, cough- 
ing aud blowing his nose—all these men, by their various defects or qual- 
ites, have driven me half mad at times, and | have thought to myseit, O 
that I could go to the club without seeiug Banquo—O that Plodder would 
hot come and inspect my mutton chop—O that fate would remove Hawk- 
shaw and his pocket haudkerchiet for ever out of my sight and hearing ! 
Well, August arrives, aud one’s three men of the sea are all off one’s 
shoulders. Mr. and Mrs. Banquo are at Leamington, the paper says ; 
Mr. Piodder is gone to Paris to inspect the dinners at the Trois Fréres ; 
and Hawkshaw is coughing away at Brighton where the sad sea-waves 
murmur before bim. The clubis yourown. How pleasant itis! You 
cau get the Globe aud Standard now without a struggle ; you may see all 
the Sunday papers; when you dive it is vot lke diuing in a street dinued 
yy the tramp of waiters perpetually passing with claukiug dishes ot va- 





ricus odours, aud justled by young men who louk seowliugly duwa upon 


your dioner as they pass with creaking boots. They are all gone—you 
sit in a vast and agreeable apartment with twenty large servants at a 
orders—if you were a Dake with a thousand pounds a day you couldn’t 
be better served orlodged. Those men, having nothing else to do, are 
anxious to prevent your desires and make you happy—the butler bustles 
about with your pint of wine—if you order a dish, the chef himself will 
probably cook it: what mortal can ask more !—Punch. 





Tue Last New Fasnion amonost tug Tateves.—The light-fingered 
gentry now wear short coats with pockets outside. Their hands, ina 
crowd, are always, to prevent suspicion, in their pockets, which however, 
have a large hole in the bottom. Through this aperture they manage to 
push their bands, and, in many cases, unperceived and undetected, con- 
trive to make free with the contents of the pockets of those whom they 
have been standing near.—London Globe. 





Sratistics—OmN1BUssEs.—From returns just made by the Commission- 
ers of Inland Revenue, it appears that the total number of omnibusses, 
now plying for hire in the metropolis is 3000, which pay duty, including 
mileage, averaging £9 per month each, or £324,000 per annum. The 
number of conductors and drivers is about 7000, who pay annually £1750 
for the.» licenses. : 
Rater Ominous —The Country Bumpkins in the neighbourhood of 
the “ Abode of Love,” call the Agapemone, which they cannot pronounce 
—‘‘A-gape-for-your-money.”—Punch. (This is the place exposed a few 
weeks since in the lengthened report of a Very Singular trial, Nottidge vo. 
Ripley.) 
A Parraste Hit.—A woman's heart is the true place for a man’s like- 
nees; Daguerreotype-like, an instant gives the impression, but an age of 
sorrow and of change cannot efface it.—Zliza Cook's Journal. 














Ositvary.—Or the 7th ult., at 70 Park-street, Colonel Broadhead, aged 
77.—On the 7th ult., sbortly after his return from the Mauritius, Captain W. R. 
Lewis, of the 12th Regiment.—On the 4th ult, at his residence in Wimpole-street, 
Sir Charles Scudamore, in the 70th year of his age.—On the 9th ult, at his resi- 
dence, Shepherd s bush, deeply regretted, in his 42d year, Captain J. F. Grant, 
late of the 1st YW. I. Regiment, after a short and painful illness 

Sin Nicwovtas Firzsimon, Knt.—The death of Sir Nicholas Fitzsimon, In- 
spector General of Prisons in Ireland, occurred at his seat, Broughall Castle, on 
the 31st July, after an illness of eight days He was born in 1807. In 1833, he 
waselected M. P. for the King’s County, which constituency he continued to re- 
present until Feb. 1841, when he was appointed a magistrate of the head Police 
Office in Dublin, and knighted by Earl Fortescue, then Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. That situation Sir Nicholas held until 1848, when he became Inspector- 
General of Prisons. 

Mr. W. BRADWELL, known to the public for many years as a theatrical machi- 
nist and decorator of extraordinary taste and skill, died on the 3rd ult. When 
the Vestris management terminated at Covent Garden, Mr. Bradwell wisely 
turned his talent into another channel, and formed the grand idea of convert- 
ing the deserted Colosseum into the magnificent structure we now behold it; and 
subsequently adding to it the Cyclorama. 

DEATH OF PiERCcE EGAN.—Death, the irrespective leveller of all classes and 
cond itions of men, has at length struck down our old friend Pierce Egan, the ve- 
teran historian of the rin po sporting journalist, who expired on the 3d ult., at 
his residence ai Pentonville, at the fuli age of 77. 

On the 5th of May, at sea, Captain J. Powell, Ist W. IL. Regiment (late of the 
8ist and 20th Regiments), in the 41st year of his age. nine days after his embarca- 
tion at Cape Coast Castle, where he had completed his tourof service, and had 
accompanied the Governor, S. W. Winniett, R. N., on a friendly visit to the 
King of Ashantee. This much lamented officer was the only son of J. Powell, 
Esq., Military Knight of Windsor, who served inthe 77th Regiment upwards of 
half a century.—On the 17th July, at Kirkwall, of apoplexy, Lieutenant Gilbert 
Traill, R N.—Lately in London, Mr. Jacob Perkins, an American, the author of 
great improvements in Steel Engraving, and the inventor of the steam gun that 
bore his name. 

APPoINTMENTS.—James Grignon, Esq., now British Vice Consul at Venice to 
be H. M. Consul at Portland, U. S.—W. G. Knox, Esq., to be Chief Justice, and 
H. Townshend Bowen, Esq., to be Puisne Judge, fur the Island ot _Trinidad.— 
James Galwey, Esy., of Dungarven, to be Inspector-General of Prisons in Ire- 
land, in the room of Sir Nicholas Fitzsimon. 

It isthe intention of Lord Shaftesbury to resign the Chairmanship of 
Committees of the House of Peers before the re-assembling of Parliament. 
We understand that the appointment, which is one of considerable emo- 
lument and no small influence, will be conferred on Lord Beaumont.— 
Weekly Chronicle. 

Mempers Returnep To Partiament.— Borough of Boston.—The Hon. 
Dudley Auderson Pelbam, in the room of Sir James Duke, Kat— Borough 
of Reading —Jobn Frederick Stanford, Esq. in the room of Thomas Noon 
Tatfourd, Esq. 








Avuiy. 

The Gazettes of Tuesday the 7th, and Friday the 10th ult., contained no mili» 
tary promotions. 

Major General Henry Daubeny, C. B., has succeeded to the 2002. per 
annum reward for distinguished services from the 26th ofJnne. The ser- 
vices of the Major-General date from 1796, when he was employed at 
the taking of the Cape of Good Hope, and the capture of the Datch fleet 
in Saldauha-bay. For many years subsequently he served in the East 
Indies, and on his return was sent with the expedition to Walcheren.— 
United Service Gazette. 


Colonel Aubrey, formerly of the Royal Horse Guards Blue, has just 
been nominated a colonel of cavalry in the service of His Majesty the 
King of the Two Sicilies. and appeinted to the command of the Regiment 
of Hussars at Naples.— Globe. 


Tue War Mepar.—We have heard from a quarter upon which we are 
accustomed to place reliance, that the Government have consented to give 
turther restrospective effect to the grant of a medal, and that this new ar- 
rangement willinclude the campaign in Egypt. We sincerely hope that 
the report may prove well founded.— United Service Gazette. 


Navy. 


Papptes versus Screws—rtHeE Basivisk AnD Niger STEAM-SLOOPs.— 
These vessels put to sea, from Devonport, on Weduesday morning, but 
the Basilisk returned to the Sound in the night, and the Niger on Thure- 
day morning, and both sailed for Portsmouth at 330 poM., arrived at 
Spitheud eaily yesterday morning, and went into harbour at eleven 
o'clock. The trial between these vessels is not yet concluded; for the 
principal feature has not yet been tested—viz., the trial against a strong 
head-wind «nd heavy sea, the fine weather they have hitherto had afford- 
ing no opportunity forsuch atrial. Both vessels steam remarkably well, 
but generally the paddle vessel under steam alone has had a slight advan- 
tage in speed, about half a knot per hvur over the serew, especially when 
drawing a light draft; when deep in the water the advantage is not so 
much. On the other band, under canvass, and in ordinary circumstances, 
the screw beats her opponent nearly a knot per hour; both vessels are, 
we understand, fine wholesome ships, and steam and sail remarkably 
well.—London paper, Aug. 4. 

To this may be added the followiag from the Times of the 8thult. An- 
other extraordinary feat in steam navigation has been performed by the 
Egyptian frigate (screw) Sharkie, ou the passage from Falmouth to Lis- 
bon. From the statement of the parties on board, it appears that the 
frigate beat the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company’s fiue and fast 
packet Hindostan, having come up with ber off the Tagus, and passed 
across her bows to enter the river! The Hindostan left Southampton on 
the 20th ult., and the Sharkie left Falmouth on the 21st at 4 a.m., and ar- 
rived at Lisbon at noon on the 24th, having made the passage in little more 
than three days. This is the result of perfect machinery and experi- 
ence in screw navigation. Messrs. Miller and Ravenhill have earned 
something wor h showing by their workmanship in this steamer. We 
only regret on behalf of the naval service of thiscountry that the Sharkie 
is not under the British ensign instead of the Crescent. 


Tue Frankutn Expepition.—Every one will be concerned to hear 
that a despatch has arrived at the Admiralty from Sir John Richardson, 
without any pews of Sir John Franklin. The expedition has traversed 
the coast from the Mackenzie and Coppermine rivers; but the Esqui- 
maux all declared that no white men had made their appearance. Un- 
fortunately the ice set in unusually strong, and prevented the expedition 
from proceeding beyond Icy Cove, to the north of Cape Kendal, just as it 
was on the poiutot exploring a most interesting region. Thus, for the 
present, all hope is cut otf of discovering the lost voyagers. Ouronly con- 
solution is in the gain to science, for the search for Captain Frauklin has 
brought to light many interesting facts respecting the inhospitable regions 
of Arctic Amevica,—London paper, Aug. 11. 








— 
ye HAINES res ectfully informs her pat: ons and the public, that her School, No. 
10 Gramercy Park, (Eusi-Twentieth-st, secund door from Fourth-avenue) will com- 
mence on Monday, Se; tem er 10. She cefers the time of opeving one week in compliance 
with the u-gert wish of many of her patrons. 
Circulars, with terms aud references, can be obtained at 10G amercy Park, or at the b-ok- 
sture ut Messrs. C. S. Francis & Co. 252 Broadway, or at Messrs. Voremus & Nixon’s, corner 
Liberty and Nassau streets. 





_ Writien applications addressed to care of Doremus & Nixon, will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Sept ]—im 
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BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


CORNER OF UNION PLACE AND 15TH STREET. 


ME: CHEGARAY respectfully informs her friends and the public that the above Insti- 
tution will be re-opened on Monday, the 10th of Sep.ember. sept 1—Im 





HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 


WASHINGTON’S INAUGURAL, 1739, $3. 
FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, 1774. 33. 
THE SPIRIT OF '76, $2. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE,, &c. &e. 


J. NEAL, Publisher. 106 Fulton street, and 56 Carmine street. N. Y. 
sept |—Im 





JUST PUBLISHED, NO. 1 OF THE AMERICAN EDITION OF 
ELIZA COOK’S JOURNAL, 


A weekly miscellany of light and elegant literature. eccupying 32 columns with ms tter en- 
tively ori, inal; no advertisements. Edited by ELIZA COOK, the justly ce ebrated Eng- 
lish poet-ss. Pubiished at 80 Nassau street, New York,and 10 be had of any bookseller. 
Price 3 cents. 

VF" Carriersand travelling Agents wanted. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


“ MANUAL FOR EMIGRANTS,” by C. H. Webb. “ Superintendent” of the “British 

Protechve Emigrant Society,” 17 Rector street, New York, and published at that 
Office. Price one shiiling. 

(@ Booksellersand the trade supplied on liberal terms. Aug 26 


sept 1—It* 








RS. GIBSON, 21 Bund Street, New York, will re-open her Boarding and Day 
Schooi for Young Ladies on Friday, 7ih September, sept |—1m 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


346 and 348 Broadway. 
ERMS of Membership $25, with an annual payment of$6. This annual payment may be 
commuted for $75. 
Temporary subscribers $10 per annum. 
Strangers are admitted on the introduction of amember or subscriber. 
The Library is open from 8 o'clock, A, M.ull sundown, and the Reading-Room is open from 


So’clock A. M., till 10 P. M. 
augis 


TEXT BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


HE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS to the fullowing books is particularly invited, Co- 
pies wil! be supplied for examination to allteachers who will favour tae publishers with 
their address. 

THE PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST.—For Colleges, Acadeimies, and High Schools. 
By John W.8. Hows, Professor of Elocution in Columbia College. Large \2mo volume, 
half-bound. 

This work is confidently recommended to the attention of the teaching public and intelli- 
gent etudents for its thorough p actic-] character. 

“Itis compiled by a gentleman of great experience in teaching the art which 't professes 
to illustrate, and bears evident signs of taste, research and practical adzeptation in the selec- 
tions that muinly fill its pages. * * * It is the freshness of this book that constitute- ita 
chief attraction. * * * tn conclusion, the bevk is » good book. weli planned. well exe- 
cuted, and well got up; we ‘rust it will speedily work its way into the academical and col- 
legiate institutions of the United States. There is no country in the world in which it is 
more important that youth should acquire flu ney of languaze, a vigorous style and an easy 
delivery, for there is none in which public speaking is so frequent. We ought not to omit 
to mention that the introductory notices and rules for students are symp'itied and abbrevi- 
ated—the author’s object appearing to be the substitution of natural impulses kept under 

ood command for the mechanical aids to speaking heretofore so commonly adopted.” —New- 

‘ork Albion. 

THE CRAYON READING BOOK.—Comprisin? selections from the various Writings 
of Washington Irving. Prepared for the use of schools 12mo. {n August. 

This volume comprises a series of scenes, adventures, sketches of character and historical 

ctures from the Life of Columbus, Astoria, Tour on the Prairies, Granada, Hracebridge 

all, Sketch Book, &c, arrangedso as to form an acceptable reading-book for the higher 
classesin schools and academies. 

A MYTHOLOGICAL TEXT BOOK,—With Original Illustrations. Adapted to the use 
of Universities and High scliools, and for Popular Reading. By M. A. Dwight. With an 
introduction by Tuyler Lewis, Professor of Greek in the University of New York. 12mo. 
half-bound. $1,50. 

“ As a book of reference for the gener] reader, we know not its equal. The in‘ormation 
itcuntains is almostas necessary to the general reader of modern literature, as for the pro- 
fessed scholar ””—Home Journal, 

“A valuable addition to our elementary School Books, being written with good taste, and 
with ability, and well adapted to popular instruc ion. [ Prof. Webster, Principal of the 
Free Academy, N. ¥ 

A New Edition, Abridged, will be ready in a few days. 

COF’S DRAWING CARDS —Stu ties in drawing, ia a Progressive series of Lessons on 
Cards, beginning wi'h the most Elementary Studies, and adapted for vse at Home and in 





Schools. By Benjamin H. Coe, Teacher in Drawing . Inten Series—marked one to 10—each 
containing about I8cards, 25 cents each series. 
Aug. 18 GEO. P. PUTNAM, Publisher. 165 Broadway. 





STATE OF NEW YORK, Secretary’s Orrice, ALBaNny, JULY 14, 1949. 


O THE SHERIFF of the City and County of New York :—Sir—Notice is hereby given 
that at the General Election :o be lb ld in thisSta'e on the Tuesday succeediug the first 
Monday of November next, the fullowing officers are to be elected. to wit: 
A Judge ofthe Court of Appeals,iu the place of Freeborn G. Jewett; 
A Secre ary of Stale, in the place of Christopher Morgan; © 
A Comp'reller, in the place ot Washington tiunt; 
A Swte Treasurer, in the place of Alvah Hunt; 
An Atiorney-General. in the place of Ainbrese L. Jordan; 
A State Engiveer and Surveyor, in the place of Chirles B. Stuart; 
A Carnal Commissioner, in the place of Nelson J. Beach; and 
An Inspecior of State Prisons’ in the place of Isaac N. Comstock; 
All whose terms of service will expire on the tast day of Decem»er next. 
Also, a Justice of the Supreme « ourt for the First Judicial District,in the place of Samuel 
Joves, Wuose term ofservice will expire on the las: day of D-cember next; 

Also a Senator for the Third Senate District, iu the place of William Hall: 
Also, » Senator for the Fourth Senate District. in the place of John L. Lawrence; 
Also, a Senator for the Fifth senate Disirict, in the place of Samuel Frost; and 
Also, aSen«tor for the Sixth Senaie Di rict, in the place of William Samuel Johnson; 
All whose terms of service will expire «n the last day of December next. 
The following officers a e also to be elected for suid City and County; 
A Judge of the Cour: of Common Pleas, in the pixce of Michael U)shoeffer ; 
A Judge of the Superior Court, in the place of Aaron Vanderpool ; 
Sixteen Members of Assembly; 
A Sheriff, in the place of John J. V. Westervelt; 
A City and County Clerk, in the place of James Conyer; and 
A Coroner, in the place of William A. Walters ; 
All whose terms ae vervies will expire on the lastday of December next. 

The electors throughout the State are also to vole for or against the adoption of the act en- 

titled “An act Establishing Free Schools throughout ihe State,” passed March 26, 1849. | 
Yours, respectfully, 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 








SHERI(FF'’S OFFICE, New York, July 21, 1849. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of eo Secretary of State and the require 
ments ofthe S.atute in such case made and provided. . 5 
’ JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff. 
(@ Allthe public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week 
until the election, and then hand in their bills fo: advertising the same,so that they may be 
laid before the Board of Supervisers, and passed fur payment. See Revised Statute. Voi L, 
Chap. 6, ritle 3, Article 8, Part 1, Page 140. july 28 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


HE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above Schoo! at the room over the 
hall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between spring and Prince streets, 





will remain open until further notice, from 1# o'clock, a. M. until 10 o’clock Pp. M.  Admis- 
sion 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Cataloyues 12 1-2 cents. Aug 2 »—6t 





WORKS OF ART, 


INE ENGRAVINGS, OLL PAINTINGS, &c,.—WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 

353 Broapway,|mpurters and dealers in Kagiich, French and G. rmen Live and Mezzotint 
Engravings, Lithographs, Views. &c , ¥e. have the pl-asure to offer, with their choice and 
well-selected assur'ment of the productions of Mudern Art, the tollowing new and im- 
portant publications : 

LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL TAKING LEAVE OF HIS FAMILY, THE NIGHT BEFORE 
EXECUTION. Superbly engraved, fromthe original picture by SmyTH. 

THE ANGEL’S WHISPER.—An exquisite illustratioa of Lover’s most touching ballad. 
Painted by F. Goopat, and finely engraved by E. Goopavt;: and forming « most admirable 
companion \o the popular picture ofthe “SoLpier’s Dream,” by the some artist. 

THE |NUNDATION.—From the original pone by C. F. KivgBos,Esq. Enyraved in 
the biyvhest style of Mezzotinut,by Mr T. W. Davey. Uimensions, exclusive of margin, 24 
inches by 1 inches. ; 

A Newfoundland dog, surrounded by the advancing waters of an inundation, bas got on 
the topofber kennel. One ofthe pups has reached the mother, under whom she crouches 
with a movingexpr-ssion of fear; another'sm king an etiorttoclimbup besid’ them; and a 
third, ata little distance, 1s striving against the stream. The gre vest alarin and Llerror are 
evinced by the whole group; butthe dog, one of the finest specimens of this roble animal, 
feeling it impossible to escape, being chained down,is howling in piteousdespar. Afar off 
is seen an irundated village, from which a small boat is advancing through the raging fluod, 
hastening to the rescue. 

DUKE, A CELEBRATED COAST GUARDIAN.—Portrait of a Superb Newfoundland 
dog. By ANSDELL. 

PHARAOH’S HORSES—Three superb and spirited heads, by Hexrinc, and companion 
to “THe Society oF FRIENDSs.” 

MORNING AND EVENING; Cotovurep.—Two of Heraine’s beautiful and popular 
Farm-Yard Scenes 

PREPARING FOR MARKET—Also by Herrine. 


MIGNON AND HER FATHER—Engraved in line by ALPHONSE Francotls, from the 
original picture by ARY SCHAFFER. 

NIAGARA FALLS—A new and spirited view, from the American side; after the original 
drawing de Trobriand, 

VIEWS AND SCENERY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—Drawn from 
mature by A. Kalloer, and executed inthe higheststyie of lithogra; hy. 

Superb proof copies ofths * VERNON ‘iALLERY,” four numbers received. 

Fine and early proots of every important publication received simultaneously with its 
appearance in Europe. Aiso an assortinent of exceedingly chuice specimens London 
colored prints, finished expressly and svlely for their house, in a style of «a quisite beauty 
entirely unequalled. 

W.& 8 have just published No. tof “NEW YORK IN BITS,” a eraphic view of the 
Park, Ciry Hace and vicinity. Also a splendid bird’s-eye view of “NEW YORK AND 
ENVIRONS FROM WILLIAMS sURGH.” 

Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 
ble taste. tune 23 





LAND OFPICE. 


at inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northern 
r of farms fr sale, at prices varying from five to ten dol- 


TER SUBSCRIBER offers 
States. He has a large num d 
lars per acre, with good improvements orchards.&c The farms l'e from 10 to 20 miles of 
Fredericksburg, in a beautiful and healthy part of the country Seme with fine timber, and 
water powers, and some of them on the Canal, so that witna little industry the timber w vuid 
ten times pay for the land Good society, and churches and schools convenient ; 

Many Northern men are buying these farms, they lie principally in the G :ld Region, and 


J. H. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 





my 196m 85 BLEEKER STREET. June 30 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
my19—6m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 


September 1 
CHESS. ge 


NEW WORK ON CHE3S, by HERR KLING. 1 vol. vo Just im 
> e ‘ 5 . Ported 
HENRY KERNO?, 633 Droadtep. 





‘P.HE GREAT CHUNESE MUSEUM, Chinese Baildi roadway 
open daily from 9 A.M.UlL10P.M This large and splendid colleen ee of 
wards of sixty figures, of thefull size of life, likenesses of inaividual Chincee, draseg of UB: 
costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are re ese. ed, | 
shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his court ress, to the a 


licitin- ag A with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemukers, Doctors, Hug 





EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my le—ly 








HARPS. 
F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Giand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 
J. F. BROWNE wouid call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection be has for sale, comprising every variety in styleanc finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establishments in Lurope, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, tuuch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them particularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the sieamships. Orders fur any piece can 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June ié—6m 








LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprictors Unlimited. 
T™ COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
ALFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and Wiiliam. 
The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and 
is in our opinion entitled tothe highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 


DENNISYPOUN, WOUD & Cu. 
JAMES G_KING & SONS, 
JON J. PAUMER. 


june 16—3m 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or 8 3,000,000, 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq.,John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 
DIRECTORS. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Derzil 1. Thompson, Esq. 
George H. Weatherhead, M. D 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esa. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. vb. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halitax, Mills & Co. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 


seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 


remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. Anthony Barclay, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephin Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, Esq., 
Samu *! Wetmore, Esq., J. Phillips Phoenix, Esq., 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., John Cryder, Eaq., 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners; 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN. Esq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Ksq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel........00.sseeeseeeees eoveeeeeeeHon, Willis Hall. 
Solicitor....... seereesecesececcceees Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, FEsq., 
16 Exchunge Piace, N. O. 


General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 
New York. 
Ce CaLirornia AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM. m 10 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs BANK FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 

r. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in Lendon. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Caarman. 
NEW YORK. 
William Van Hook, 
Aquila G. Stout, 
Fanning C. Tucker. 
Bache McFE vers, 
Henry Ludiam. 


John S. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 
George Barclay, 

Samuel 8S. Howland, 

Gorham A, Worth, 

Samuei M.Fox, 


SALTIMORE. 

Samuel! Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 

Dr. J. H. MeCullon, 


Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, | 
Donald Melivain. 


BOSTON, 


Geo. M. Thacher, 
Israel] Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 

Elijah D. Brigham, 

E. A. Gratian, H. B. M. Conaul. 

J. LEANDEP STARR, Genera! Agent, 

For the United States, and B, N. A. Colonies, and Superinte: dent of the U 8. Local Board. 
Paupnets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, @xamples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report cf 1849, &c, can be had free of charge on application 
at 70 Wal! street, and of Ayveuts. 

Part of the capital is permaueutiy invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise) or otherwise, 

Piet d days are aliowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
oO OlICYy. 

The Unite: States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street 
where ail business connected with the Society's operations in America is transacted -afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in causes of leave 
totravel, loane settlement, &c. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and atthe Office 
ofthe differen: Local Boards and Agencies. Ali communications to be addressed to 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 


sept i 











THE CANADA LIPE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21ST AUGUST, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Rrondyeest; Solicitors, Burt i 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. : ; ered rect 


'WHIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, and transactany business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnifics 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Virectora of inis 
Company are enabled, from the investinent of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a amaller 
present payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, Whether imme 
diate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local —— of the Company as of peculiar importance to invending Aseurers, as it enables 
such Agsurere to exercise contro] over the Company, and facilitatestheacceptance of heaithy 
risks, a8 well as the prompt settiement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wit or wittHouT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half Cy or quarterly instalments; and the HaLF CREDIT sys 
rem having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the firet seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annua! Premiam to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 











Age. With Without { Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit. 
Profits Profits. | ..cccccssece Profits. Profits. ore seesecee . 
15 1131 16 5 | .cccce sevce 40 3 62 214 & 2176 
2n 1174 19 i2 sr eeseceee 45 3171 3401 374 
23 2 29 1147 1176 50 | si 3817 1 414 
w” 293 2 02 225 55 5178 | 419 11 5 34 
35 1167 2 64 3.32 60 171010 } 6 Oil 6132 





The above rates, ior Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will. upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tablea of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s business. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information. can be 
obiained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
Srantford.. .. William Muirhead... 
Cobour,. James Cameron..... 





















mav prove as productive in gold as those alrendy bouzht and now being so 
worked. Some farms have yielded as high as two hundred thousand dollars worth of gold 











- WM. M. MITCHELL, Land Agent 
Predericksbur gh, Virginia, 3ist March. 





Colborne «eee Robert M. Boucher....... «+++ anpcesas Sb cnabe 
Dundas SORG EvCEaaTcohher hEsSsG50cLba5) EET MEED SEMEL oc cicaioene 
London . «eee « George Scott......-.... Dr. Alexander Anderson,....... 
Montreal ...0+..+ees:.+seeee-eee0 Frederick A, Wilson.... Dr. S.C. Sewell.....0..cececce 
APB... eee ssecccescocce DMVId Bucham...cccscccce coccccccccccveceres 
Port Sarnia seeceeeessceeee Malcolm Cameron....ce.ees erccccce 
Quebec.... ese ceccces 
A great | St.Catherines.....cec.cecee--eoee Lachian Beil..... eocrecccceesccccrccedboccce 
TOronto.....escceces -eee see Edmund Bradburse.... Dr. George {errick. 
d eecccccece eove » William Lepenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 
BY order of the TOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary 
apl4-6m| dec is : 


, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers; each surrounded by the imp i 

fession An exact representationof a Chinese Silk rpm hy with Merckens Penns “Clerk. 
Coolie,kc. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the oa 
“Inner Apartinents” of a gentleman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different » oho) 
Priests. A “Tanka Boat” with its crew, &c., with models of Temples, Stores i - 
Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks und Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton oak 
Porcelain, Marble, lvory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oiland w n, Silk, 
tours; among which are portraits of the High Imperia! Commissioner Keying, and t ak 
ant, Wang; of the ane merchants, Howqua, Samgea, and Linchong, and the yo 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and of Honan o ray lan 4 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and P od. - 
Also of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, flowers, boats. fish shell an 
From theupper part of the hall is suspended a great number of Lanterns of the mo te > 
Repome c ae ne vapor 23 Seren under twelve years of age haltprice 
‘or sale at the Ticket ceis a guide or descriptive catalogue of Y 7 
uvon the Customs, History. Trade Av.o Chine - ieee wap pene 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obteined among Physicians generally, has drawn from an emine 
guished member of the Medical Profesdon of this city the following testimentel tm 
merits; & single trial will not fail to coavince the most incredulous of its efficacy. — 

TesTiMoNtaL—From George T. Dexter, M.D., Professor of Geology, &c. ; 

“T have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. andl 

“it has long been a desideratuin with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mildand 
pinocent whichshould combine also, the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 

eltzer Aperient.’ 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach ané bowels, producin 
the usual concomitanis, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperienr’ is 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious bs 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it. and frequently asked me to re 
the dose. ‘To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value, The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, giveita claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed] enuges T. DEXTER. M.D. 

eer: Weeks: Shandy ts. nies o. 68 Warren street, N. Y,. 


To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRAN' » 
cary,No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of W aire, N. ial ARAMS, Breagin st Apethe 

Aiso for sale at 110 Proadway. LW Astor douse. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad. 
way ‘ Wiiliam st. Reece & Brother, No. $1 East-Baltimore at., Baltimore. Fred, Erowp 
Chestnut street, Philadeiphia. E.M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
* Co., 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal drugyists throughout the Uniteg 
State. ; L a ts June 16 

PACIFIC MAIi STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
HE ONITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA of 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. . 

The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Kobert H. Pearson. 

The CALIFOKNLA., 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A, Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and ports in Califorma. 

Passengers in the afler-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal bezgage free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceeding tn 
measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, 850 
per tov, and one anda half per cent. on specie. 

Packages shuuld not exceed 125 ibs. weight for mule carriage. 





Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to Sen Plas, or Mazatlan........0+++ $225.0 .000.. 0. Bi 00. 
do, do do San Dre go,...+s0000+ PPTTTITT TTT ScceBPccoccces eee 15 
do, do do San Francwsed....0...eeeeereeeees oe SD, ccosveccees 150 


Passengers in the Steerage are found only such rations as are (urnished to the crew, and 
muet provide their own bedding. 

No stores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 

All personal port charges, including health fees and boat hire to be paid by the passen- 
gers. 

No passage secured until paid for. 
54 South Street. 


SRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 

and receive Maile and Passengers. 


Apply at the office of the Company, New York, 
June2 










Ceptains 
ASIA... .cccvescccverccocccoccess ..-C. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia ..............W J.C. Lang 
BeMOrecccccsncenscoccvesnsocésesces +++.+A. Ryrie | Niagara. . J. Stone 









..N. Shannon | Canada ° m Harrison 
-o FE G. Lott | Cambria. .....cccccceceocsceeed. Leitch 
Caledonia... W Dongias. 
bony vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 

port side, 


Americ 
Buropa,. 








Captains. 
“ New York, Wednesday, Aug. 22d. 
ad Boston, Wednevday, Aug. 29th. 

N 


America........++ 
Hibernia. 










Canada.... ° edepes aad ew York, Wednesday, Sept. 5th 
Caledonia........+. ecccccec AUER. cocces connce Boston, Wednesday, Sept. 12th. 
Niagara.....ssese- ooeece oe Ryri © New York, Wednesduy, Sept. 19th. 
DOP B iss cpovsccesovencesccdMttcsoosconscbecsesse 43 Boston, Wednesday. 8+ pt <6th 






CaMvria.ccoccccccccscccccccSNANMONeeccsesccsesce New York. Wednesday, Oct 3d, 
America..... TITTTT Titre Harrison..... seee ™ Boston, Wednesday. Oct. 10th. 
Hibernia.... Sei vstocece coo | & New York, Wednesday, Oct. 7th. 
Canada, ..cccocsccesccccece SUCKING. seoceccees * Boston, Wednesday, Uct 24th. 
Passaye in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool............. 8120. 
o in secona do do do Osescerscccsccsevecees de 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
freight will be charged un specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
All Letters end Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
~— freight or passage, apply to 

ct 28 


E. CUNARD, Jr 
SR Broadwev, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from exch port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 



























Ships. Captains. From New York. 
New Worlild...... os x, Pweteos July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 ;Aug 21..,.Dee 2)..,. Apr 21 
Weat Point.........-Mulliner.....sccccccll.scooeee TD ccccccedl Jococe ves 0sekes Tissacases 56 
Pidelia........0+s208 VOROER.cccccscccce Bevccccee 1G. cccvcce 16 . l..+-May 1 
Roscius........0++ ee Eldridge......0.+¢- Wevecoess WBeecee oooh |, Il. Il. cccoscokll 
Isaae Wright.......-Marshall....... Aug 1....Dec 1....Apr 1 |.....i6.. re 
Ashburton........ e+ Bunting.....e.ese+e+ eewecsce Cvocccces yp Cet Seen PM occcscemn 
Constellation, ..6.0.0LUCO.seceseeceeces eer DE sacettbésoskes S0rences oe :] 
Vorkshire....ceseees BryeriseecseseecserslOveree Feb 1,..Junel 
Siddons.... o MIOBD. Secccecceccscs BecccccceDbcccccce + eben 


Columbia... 
Patrick Henry. 














Waterloo......0.0++Allen.... cocccceoll | uses Weeenrseveed sees 

New York. .....0++-sCropper, ..sseseres < Me 
Sheridan. «. o0000cccecCOFBIAls ooo +cc0ccesDbrcscsceeBbccccccceDe | cece Meccccccec lee 
Montezuma.. o AsOWUCE .c00cee OE JeoooKOD 1.0-SUMO 1 J ccc GrcceccccsdOcocccoccld 
Heury Clay....-....-Howland........ 000 Wesesccss Goecercce OE coc Mleece Moceseaed 
John R. Skiddy.......Shipley.......ceeee Lbeseeee | eae cold | ccc BBoccccccs Biscccces OB 
Oxford... .+s0eeeeee++GOOAMANBOD. +. 644-16. .00+00+l6.+0++00016 | Dec 1..,.Apr 1....Aug } 
Garrick....sesesesess ee 2 psacvcese oe Drecesees BWvecsece BB J voce Ah. coccccccklcocccocedl 
Cambridge...+..-+++ Peabedy....... Nov 1....Mar 1... Salyt | ccc 1.rccceces 16 36 


These sbips are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are allthet can be desired ion point of comfort and 
convenience, and they ure furnished wits every description of stores of the beet kind. Pune- 
ivality in the days of sailing will be stst@tly adhered to. 

Price of puasage to Biverpool,......... eocceees 8) 00 
“s “ to OW TORE ccccesscesscscess £2 
Agents for the ships Oxtord, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Colum|:ja, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Came 
bridge and New York GOODHUE & CO, or ©. H. MARSHALL, N, ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agenta for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation. and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
. & J. SANDS & CU., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,.N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpoo) 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddone, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO.,, Liverpoot 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
HIS line of puckers will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
. ceed each ether in the order in which they_ are named. sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the i3th os 28th, and Portamouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every mouth throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New} Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
Weatminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept 8, Jan. 8] June 28, Oct. 28, Fab. 3 





Northunberland, R. H.Griswold | “ 24, “24, “ 94] July 13) Nov. 13, Mar. 13 
“ 98 “ “op 


Souihampton, new, E. EB. Morgan } June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 " 23, 2 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. “ 2, “ 24, “ 24) Aug.13, Dec. 13, April iS 
Heudrik Hudson,{. Pratt July 8 Nov. 8, Mar. 8 «28, “6 A > = 


E. G. Tinker 3 2. * ge. Se Jan. 


Marg. Rvans " 
| Aug. 8, Dec. 8, 
° = 


2A, 
13, May is 
Devonahire,new, H. R. Hovey. 9 “« 28, 23 
Ame. Eagle, J. M. Chadwick, Oct. 15, Feb. 13, June 13 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
tors. Great care will be taken thai the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best descrip- 
tion. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these ape will be responsible for lei 


era, co Oo) nt Pe s regu! ills of Lading are signed therefor 
ters, parcels, oF packaxoe, sent by them, unless gue WOLD, 1 South elfeet, Nee 


mar4 and to BARING. BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. , 
@ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on 
bi the 1st of each month, as follows:— 


Se pt i 















New York. Favret 
ST. DENIS, (Ist January..-ccerereee } a February, 
ist May..--+s- seeeseee th June 
en ee dist Septemoe”...... 16th Oatobert 
8T. NICHOLAS § ist os ruary.. fii March, 
ir ; : Jat JUNG. ..0..000. 6tn Juty 
Everleigh, master 2 Ist — 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, } Ist March. 16th April, 
a lat July....... -- ¢ léth Auguat, 
ee) aes: Be ene: seeeneoee 16th December, 
SIDA, Ist April.... seseee (25th May, 
oak, paasier. jt AUgUSt.....cccceces fio September, 
, lst December...... +++. € 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first ¢)ass, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers will beforwarded free from any expenses but those actually 
facurred BOYD & INCKEN. Agents, 


mar 13 Well Srraat, 


= 





“WwW. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPHIBTOR. 
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